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These Mark Course of One-Time Metropolis of Business 


BERLIN—lIts Economie Structure 
Before and After World War Il 


Myrtle BRICKMAN 


EUROPEAN BRANCH, 
OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL TRADI 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


1 
‘Toe EVENTS of World War II and 
of the postwar years have altered Ber- 
lin's economy profoundly and perhaps 
permanently Because of its central 
position in the economic and political life 
of prewar Germany, the city has been 
particularly affected by war damage and 
by Four-Power occupation. Division of 
Germany into occupation zones has dis- 
rupted many of the trade patterns upon 
which Berlin relied and has undermined 
the great city’s former importance as a 
center for export and domestic trade. 
Decentralization of German financial 
institutions and industrial concentra- 
tions, undertaken by the Military Gov- 
ernments pursuant to the Potsdam 
Agreement, has at the same time de- 
Stroyed Berlin’s former predominant 
position in German finance and its im- 
portance as the headquarters of various 
industrial combinations. As the former 
capital of both the State of Prussia and 
the German Reich, Berlin’s political im- 
portance has been reduced by the dis- 
solution of Prussia, decentralization of 
the powers formerly exercised by the 
Reich, and restoration of broad powers 
to the German State Governments. 
Perhaps an even greater effect was 
the loss of most of Berlin’s industrial 
capacity. The picture is completed by 
partition of the city into sectors of mili- 
tary occupation, with restrictions to 
commerce looming at the sector borders. 
Thus Berlin suffers today not only 
from scarcities of food, fuel, and raw 
materials and from depressed labor pro- 
ductivity—difficulties common to all of 
Germany—but in addition from disrup- 
lion of its traditional economic patterns. 
Whether the city can ever regain any- 
thing resembling its former economic 
Importance and prosperity will depend 
to a large extent on the form and degree 
Of the possible future integration of its 
economy with other parts of Germany. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE 


This article is a review of the situation 
as of the end of June 1948, when the rail 
blockade of Berlin was imposed by the 
Soviet authorities. No attempt has been 
made to assess the diverse effects, on 
Berlin’s economic structure, of the re- 
cently existent crisis. The facts given 
here are broad and fundamental. Graph- 
ically, they illustrate what the old Greek 


writers called “peripety”—a_ drastic 
change of fortune in a relatively brief 
time. ‘The transformations and _ transi- 


tions apparent at Berlin may justly be 
regarded as constituting a tremendous 
drama on the modern world’s economi 
stage. 











PREWAR BERLIN 


BERLIN in the years just prior to World 
War II was a flourishing city, the fourth 
largest in the world. It was connected 
with all parts of Germany and the Con- 
tinent by imposing networks of railroads, 
waterways, canals, roads, and superhigh- 
ways. In the heart of the city, its oldest 
part, were concentrated the buildings 


which symbolized Berlin’s governmental 
and financial preeminence in Germany— 
the Federal, provincial, and municipal 
ministries and legislatures, and the fi- 
nancial center and stock exchange. In 
this central district, known as Mitte, 
were also located some of the larger 
hotels and department stores, Berlin Uni- 
versity, and the famous Charité Hospital. 

Directly west of the Mitte district lay 
the Tiergarten, with its famous large 
park and zoo. The Tiergarten area was 
formerly one of the wealthier residential 
districts, but its imposing homes and 
apartments had by 1938 become sub- 
divided into residences of the upper mid- 
dle class. 

Farther west were the Charlottenburg 
and Wilmersdorf districts, with their 
more modern apartment houses and 
shopping centers. To the southwest 
stretched the Grunewald, Zehlendorf, 
and Steglitz districts—sites of some of 
the modern low-cost housing develop- 
ments, as well as many fashionable 
mansions. 

The huge Siemens and A. E. G. (Allge- 
meine Elektricitats Gesellschaft) works 
evidenced Berlin’s industrial importance, 
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as did its numerous other factories and 
workshops and its extensive working- 
class districts, which occupied large parts 
of its northern, eastern, and southeastern 
districts. 

The huge volume of traffic incident to 
the day-to-day life of the city was served 
by a highly developed transport system. 
The Federal railway (Reichsbahn) ran 
local trains through Berlin, with numer- 
ous stops, so that one could reach almost 
any point in Berlin on its lines; and this 
service was supplemented by subways, 
streetcar lines, and buses. A network of 
rivers and canals provided cheap trans- 
portation for some of the bulk foodstuffs 
from other parts of Germany. 


Berlin’s Striking Advance 


THE CITY’S HISTORY provides an in- 
teresting background against which to 
view the startling developments of more 
recent months. Berlin is one of the 
youngest of the great metropolises of 
Europe. In 1860, when London was a 
city of 2,800,000 inhabitants and Paris 
had a population of 1,600,000, Berlin 
proper had only 458,000 residents. But 
during the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century a number of compelling political 
and economic factors produced ex- 
tremely rapid growth. In the first place, 
the emergence of Prussia as the dom- 
inating political power within the Fed- 
eration of German States made Berlin 
a political metropolis of the first mag- 
nitude. With the establishment of the 
“Kaiserreich” (Wilhelminic Empire) in 
1871, Berlin came to be not merely the 
capital of Prussia ‘(as it had previously 
been) but the capital of the German 
Empire (Reich) and the residence of the 
Kaiser. The city’s position was further 
strengthened by the growing tendency 
toward centralization of political power 
in the Reich—a tendency which reached 
its apex with the establishment of the 
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German and Berlin Net Industrial Production 


CHART 1 


BERLIN: Net Production Values by 
aL Industry Groups -1936 
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« 
Third ‘or Nazi) Reich after 1933, when 
the German States ‘Laender) were de- 
prived of practically all vestiges of their 
former governmental functions. 

As the political mecca of Germany, 
Berlin attracted an increasing number 
of economic organizations—industrial, 
trade, and labor associations, firms spe- 
cializing in legal and economic counsel- 
ing, and the like. The largest banks in 
Germany developed in Berlin, from 
which center they controlled most of the 
banking business of Germany, and 
through their wide participation in 


German industry exercised a powerful 


influence throughout the German 
economy 
Equally important to the growth of 


Berlin was its rapid industrial develop- 
ment in the last part of the nineteenth 


Values. 1936 


century. Although its industry can be | 
traced back to small textile Workshop, H 
established under the auspices of the | 
Prussian kings in the eighteenth gp, 
tury, it was the newest industries of the 
machine age—the engineering and ele, 
trotechnical industries—which were de. 
cisive for the growth of Berlin into One 
of Germany's most important industria) 
centers. 

Hand in hand with the developmen; 
of industry, finance, and government in 
Berlin came its growth into a trading 
center for both foreign and domestic 
commerce. Wholesalers and _ retailer 
became active in the distribution g 
consumer Berlin's increasing 
population, and new concerns were es. 
tablished to sell Berlin’s industrial prog. 
ucts to other parts of Germany, and the 
products of all Germany to other parts 
of the world. 

As a consumer center, Berlin attracteg 
a further influx of service industries 
public utilities, transportation, persona 
service, recreation, hotels, restaurants— 
along with additional workers and ex. 
ecutives in these fields 

By 1920, when its suburbs were incor. 
porated into the city proper, Greater 
Berlin sheltered about 4,000,000 persons 
At the time of the outbreak of World War 
II, its population was 4,338,756. Its peak 
population was about 4,500,000 in 1943 


goods to 


Characteristics of Berlin 
Residents 


AN EXTRAORDINARILY HIGH propor- 
tion of Berlin’s were first- 
and second-generation newcomers to the 
city 


population 


Virtually all of the city’s popula- 
tion growth can be attributed to migra- 
tion; from 1910 to 1933 there was actually 
an excess of deaths over births totaling 
about 140,000, while the population in- 
crease through migration totaled about 
650,000. After 1933, however, perhaps 
under the influence of the National 
Socialist policies, the birth rate rose sig- 
nificantly 

The relative newness of Berlin and the 
migrant nature of its inhabitants per- 
haps account for certain of its character- 
Berliners reputation 
among Germans for freedom from tradi- 
tion, and for adaptability and versa- 
tility—attributes that helped to engen- 
der the city’s prewar prominence as an 
intellectual center and its leading role in 


istics gained a 


scientific and industrial research. Ber- 
lin’s relatively high wage levels reflect 
the fact that its labor force was, as 4 


whole, highly skilled and energetic 


Industry Vigorous and Varied 


BERLIN’S DEVELOPMENT into an im- 
pressive industrial center took place 
despite the fact that the city’s immediate 
surrounding almost entirely 
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devoid of indust rial raw materials. The 
electrical industry was for Many years 
the most important in Berlin. An early 
jandmark in the development of Berlin’s 
industry was the founding of the firm 
of Siemens und Halske in 1847 for the 
manufacture of telegraphic apparatus 
and equipment. The city’s electrical in- 
dustry grew rapidly, until by 1936 it ac- 
counted for almost half of the total Ger- 
man output of electrical equipment. 
The two largest manufacturers of elec- 
trical goods in Germany, the Siemens 
organization and the Allgemeine Elek- 
tricitats Gesellschaft ‘A. E. G.), had 
their main plants in Berlin, and in ad- 
dition there were many smaller firms 
specializing in particular products. 
Berlin's output covered almost the 
whole range of the electrical field—in- 
cluding switchgear of all kinds, regula- 
tors, motors, generators, converters, con- 
densers, heating apparatus, rectifiers, 
transformers, photoelectric cells, pumps, 
cables, insulated and uninsulated wire, 
measuring and recording instruments, 
electric locomotives, sound equipment 
for movies, refrigerating equipment, cal- 
culating machines, telephone and radio 
equipment, scientific and medical ap- 
paratus, vacuum cleaners and other 
household equipment. In 1936 the in- 
dustry employed 250,000 people and ac- 
counted for about one-fourth of the city’s 
net industrial output. (See table 1.) 
Berlin was also an important center 
for the machinery industry, producing a 
wide variety of equipment including ma- 
chine tools, wood-working machinery, 
steam engines, boilers, blast furnace, 
smelting and rolling-mill equipment, 
cranes, lifts, hoists, and machinery for 
the chemical, food-processing, paper- 








Prewar Berlin had many fine factories such as this one in the Tempelhof district—which 
made communication apparatus and equipment. 


making, and glass industries. The out- many branches of industrial activity, 
put of its machinery industry accounted many of which required specialized ap- 
for about one-tenth of Berlin’s net in- paratus. The Berlin instrument indus- 
dustrial output in 1936. try was thus stimylated to develop 

The growth of the optical and pre- a wide variety of products—optical in- 
cision-instrument industry of Berlin struments such as telescopes, spectro- 
was primarily closely related to the gen- scopes, theodolites, binoculars, cameras, 
eral industrial development of the city. prisms; precision measuring instru- 
Berlin factories represented a_ great ments and gages; precision recording in- 


struments such as laboratory weighing 
and measuring apparatus and tempera- 











ture regulators; aircraft and naviga- 
tional instruments; and other products 
in this diverse field. Berlin’s output in 
the fields of fine mechanics and optics 
accounted for only a small portion of 
Berlin’s net industrial output, but it 
was close to 19 percent of all Germany’s 
output in these lines. 

The metalworking and engineering in- 
dustries, taken as a whole—including 
vehicles, iron and steel construction, 
foundries, and electrical equipment— 
accounted in 1936 for close to half of 
Berlin’s net industrial production. 

The chemical and chemical-technical 
industries were of some importance. 
Berlin’s production in these fields in- 
cluded potash salts and compounds, 
pharmaceuticals, alcohol, solvents, nitro- 
cellulose, resins, paints and varnishes, 
photographic film and paper, photo- 











A center of financial power in prewar Berlin—head office of the great Deutsche Bank : 
und Disconto-Gesellschaft, which had 276 branches in Germany and 3 in foreign The consumer-goods industries were 


countries, 
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graphic chemicals, electric bulbs, and in- 
candescent mantles. 


also well represented in Berlin. The gar- 
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50 to 50—a condition which reflecteq the 
city’s importance in German govern 
ment, finance, and commerce. 
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Trade Was Thriving 
i @ Ae . . 

ONIGSBET BERLIN’S MOST IMPORTANT Service 
activity, in terms of both persons em, 
4 ployed and income, was trade—export, 
i a ll | wholesale and retail—and allied Services 
such as advertising. Berlin’s trade Was 
based on its importance as a great cop. 
sumer center and the fact that it was 
one of the largest foreign-trade centers 
& of all Germany and a link between Eag 
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= and West. It was customary for ey. 
sy, BRESUA ‘ | porters and export manufacturers ty 
bt i maintain either a central or branch sales 
Prt office in the city, and as far back as 1914 
a Berlin export directory listed 6,009 
export firms, offering for export more 
: a i than 4,000 categories of goods and 100.- 
bs A i 000 individual articles. 
hy There developed in Berlin after the 
iS WIEN turn of the century a_ special export 
BASEL.) weariness center, known in foreign-trade circles ag 
é reanscn ¥ Exportblock Ritterstrasse. This center. 
by z + . in located close to the center of the city, 
> rs = 5S 4 : contained numerous export firms, Sample 
; ty Fi « Shortest travelling time, in hours) exhibits, permanent export exhibitions 








This German-publicized drawing (1936) shows the concept of prewar Berlin as a tre- 
mendous core or focal point of central Europe’s trade and travel. 
few years have, of course, disrupted very largely the ramifying relationships here 

(Note: The time-periods cited on the “prongs” of the above 


portrayed or implied. 
design represent rail trips.) 


ment industry, and particularly the 
ladies’-wear branch, was the most im- 
portant of these, for Berlin was the 
fashion center of Germany. The net 
output of the city’s garment industry 
represented about 35 percent of total 
German production in this field. 

Another very important consumer in- 
dustry was food processing. Scattered 
through the city were grain mills, bak- 
eries, slaughterhouses, breweries, cold- 
storage plants and other factories con- 
nected with foods and beverages. The 
printing and paper industry, noted 
throughout Germany and Europe for its 
fine specialty products, also contributed 
significantly to Berlin’s industrial out- 
put. 

Taken as a whole, Berlin, with about 
6.3 percent of Germany’s population, 
accounted for 8.7 percent of its net in- 
dustrial output in 1936, ranking fourth 
among all the German States and prov- 
inces. The structure of Berlin’s indus- 
trial output and its relative importance 
in German industry are illustrated by 
chart No. 1 and table No. 1. 


Nonindustrial Pursuits 


NOTWITHSTANDING the facts cited, 
industrial production accounted for a 
smaller proportion of Berlin’s livelihood 
than was the case in other industrial 


6 


and export display rooms; one found 
there a cross section of all goods manv- 
factured in Germany. It was visited by 
buyers from all over the world. Of the 
70,000 export firms in prewar Germany 
15,000 maintained offices in Berlin. 
Among Berlin's export manufacturers 
were many firms whose names were well 
known to businessmen all Over the 
world—such as Siemens, A. E. G., Borsig, 
Schwarzkopf, Bergmann, Orenstein & 
Koppel, Auer, Pintsch, Loewe, Knorr- 
bremse, Mix & Genest, Accumulatoren- 
fabrik, and Bechstein Pianos. The city’s 
exports were concentrated in four lines— 


Events of the past 


centers of Germany. In prewar Ger- 
many as a whole, 70 percent of the labor 
force was engaged in production activi- 
ties and only 30 percent in service activi- 
ties (trade and commerce, banking and 
insurance, public administration, trans- 
portation, domestic 
and the like) 


service, recreation 


In Berlin, this ratio was 





Central Administration Building of the Deutsche Reichsbahn (German Railways) in 
Berlin—before the transformations wrought by World War IL. 
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electrical products, machinery, clothing, 
and chemicals—which together ac- 
counted for 78.1 percent of all Berlin's 
foreign Sales in 1936. In the electrical 
line, particularly important export items 
were: medical apparatus; measuring, 
counting, and registering devices; tele- 
phone and radio equipment; electrical 
household utensils; dynamos; ignition 
devices; and cables and insulating wires. 
Berlin’s machinery-specialties exports 
included machine tools ‘accounting for 
one-third of all machinery exports), 
locomotives, compressed-air equipment, 


office machinery, turbines, printing 
presses, and precision instruments. 
Ladies’ ready-to-wear goods were a 


noted Berlin export, as were trimmings 
and finished fur pieces and garments. 
In the chemical, chemical-technical, and 
pharmaceutical fields Berlin was par- 
ticularly noted for incandescent mantles, 
electric bulbs, cosmetics, photochemi- 
cals, and industrial auxiliary materials. 
The composition of the city’s exports 
and its relative importance in German 
exports in 1936 are shown in table 2. 


Potent Center of Finance 


THE EVOLUTION of joint-stock bank- 
ing companies in Germany dates back to 
1857. Development up to the First World 
War followed two main phases—multi- 
plication of investment and brokerage 
partnerships and, at the same time, de- 
velopment of the continental type of 
joint-stock credit institutions with net- 
works of branches. As deposit banking 





CHART 2 
BERLIN: Population Changes for 1939, 1945 and 1947 
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grew, however, the smaller banks found 
it increasingly difficult to compete with 
the big banks and were gradually ab- 
sorbed into the large financial institu- 
tions—a process which was accelerated 
by the inflation of 1918-1923, and com- 
pleted by the crisis of the early thirties. 
After the currency stabilization of 
1924, although there remained a large 
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Intense business activity—in the publishing and graphic-arts field—went on, not long 


ago, behind these walls now gaunt and gaping. 


Deutscher Verlag.) 
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(At the left was the home of Berlin’s 


THOUSANDS 


THOUSANDS 


number of small banking partnerships 
and some regional banks with branches 
in their immediate areas, German 
banking was virtually dominated by 
the Reichsbank (the central bank of 
issue) and five large commercial banks, 
all maintaining their headquarters at 
Berlin. 
TABLE 2.—Total 
ports and Those 


German Industrial Ee- 
Originating in Berlin, 


by Principal Berlin Industries ( Ar- 
raved), 1936 
Berlin share 
Total 
, thou- 
Industry : . 
: _e sands of | Thou- > 

» ; Per- 

Bi sands cent 

vl 

of RM , 
Potal ! 4,618,927 313,023 6.8 
Electrical 268,912 | 128, 782 47.9 
Machinery construction 676,821 | 56,721 8.4 
CGrarment 61,416 | 36,142 58.8 
Chemical 540,401 | 22,382 4.1 
Metal products, and related 227,845 | 13,771 6.0 
Optical and fine mechanical 137, 867 12,719 9.2 
Pextile $53, 005 6, O64 1.3 
Nonferrous metal 136, 602 5. 706 1.2 
Chemical-technical 83, 124 5, 374 6.5 
Printing and paper 63, 129 4, 666 7.4 
Iron and stee! products 390, 433 4,473 1. 1 
Wood processing 5S, SOS 2232 5.54 
Rubber and asbestos 39, 555 2, 834 7.2 
Ceramic and glass 118,318 | 2,358 2.0 
Leather and linoleum 85, 736 2, 259 2.6 
Includes many industries, minor to Berlin, not listed 

ere. 

Source: Compiled from Berliner Statistik, 1947, No 


, published by Statistisches Amt von Gross-Berlin 


Of the five large Berlin commercial 
banks, two, the Reichs-Kredit-Gesell- 
schaft and the Berliner Handelsgesell- 
schaft, were purely Berlin institutions; 
while the three others—the Deutsche 
Bank, Dresdner Bank, and Commerz- 
und Privatbank—had among them 
nearly a thousand branches throughout 
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tion center of the Imperial and Hitlerian Reich. 
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Primitive farming in Berlin’s devastated Tiergarten—once a splendid park and recrea- 


The towering monument was called 


by the Hohenzollerns “Sieges-Saule” (Victory Column). 


Germany. By 1936 these five banks were 
handling the bulk of Germany’s commer- 
cial banking business, with deposits to- 
taling 6,000,000.000 reichsmarks. 

In addition, Berlin was the headquar- 
ters of a number of large banks special- 
izing in financing oversea trade, as well 
as mortgage banks and specialized in- 
vestment institutions serving all of 
Germany. 

Through its commercial banking in- 
stitutions, Berlin’s influence was felt 
throughout German industry, for the 
banking system was very closely linked 
to industrial enterprises by participations 
and advances, as well as by representa- 
tion of banks on industrial boards of 
directors. Before World War I, the banks 
were able virtually to dominate German 
industry; after that period, as a result of 
increased availability of funds from for- 
eign and other domestic sources, indus- 
try became less dependent on the Ger- 
man banks for its credit needs. Never- 
theless, interrelations between banks 
and industry remained close. 

Another indication of Berlin’s impor- 
tance in German finance is that the city, 
with only 6.3 percent of Germany’s pop- 
ulation, contained in 1939 almost 20 per- 
cent of all persons engaged in activities 
connected with banking and private 
insurance. 


Summary 


THUS WE SEE prewar Berlin as a me- 
tropolis with a variety of interests, de- 
riving its income from its activities as 
political, administrative, and financial 
center of Germany, from its flourishing 
trade and transportation enterprises, 
and from its industrial output. These 
activities depended, predominantly, on 
the exchange of goods and services with 
other parts of Germany and with foreign 
countries. It has been estimated that 
before the war, out of Berlin’s 2,300,000 
wage earners, about one-fourth were en- 
gaged in the production of goods and 
services consumed outside of Berlin. Of 
these, about 50 percent were engaged 
in industry, about 10 percent in handi- 
crafts, and about 40 percent in service 
activities. 

With its income from the sale of these 
goods and the performance of these serv- 
ices, Berlin was able to supply its popu- 
lation and industry with food, fuel, raw 
materials, and finished goods which could 
not be produced economically in the city. 
By concentrating its output in the lines 
in which it was most efficient, the city 
was able to maintain one of the highest 
standards of living in Germany and Con- 
tinental Europe. 





POSTWAR BERLIy 





bal 
BERLIN NOW STANDS in sharp contr | = 
to its proud and vigorous prewar Years | 7 
Even its geographical relationship tg the ns 
rest of Germany has changed; its east. | ‘ 
ern boundary today is less than 49 Miles | se 
from the Oder-Neisse line, the border pp. “ 
tween the Soviet Zone and the former Mi 
German areas now under Polish admin. 
istration. Whole sections of the city | 0 
have been razed, and relatively few build. ‘ 
ings were completely unscathed, About 
70 percent of all buildings were damaged pe 
in some respect during hostilities, and g). ms 
most 2 percent were completely lost o; St 
damaged beyond repair, according to a 
data published by the Statistical Office th 
of Berlin. x 
Many changes in the city’s status re. th 
sult from the military occupation, Tp. | th 
day Berlin is divided into four sectors of B 
occupation. The eastern part is under m 
Soviet occupation; the western part js - 
divided among the British, French, and hi 
United States sectors h: 


With the capitulation of Germany and 
the Four-Power occupation, the Ger. | 
man Government ceased to exist; and by ;' 
Law No. 46 of the Allied Control Council. 
the State of Prussia, together with its 


central government and all its agencies, : 
was abolished. Thus the former capi. | b 
tal of Germany and Prussia was divested 
of its prewar governmental functions, ; 
But Berlin is still an important center of | i 
administration; it is the headquarters of ; 
the United States, British, Soviet, and , 
French Commanders-in-Chief and the . 
administrative center of the Soviet Zone . 
Administration. 

I 


Loss of Predominance in 
German Banking _ 


THE PRINCIPLES ENUNCIATED in the ’ 
Potsdam Agreement have had other im- . 
portant effects on Berlin’s status. That | ) 


Agreement provided, among other things, 
that “at the earliest practicable date, the 
German economy shall be decentralized | 
for the purpose of eliminating the pres- 
ent excessive concentration of economic 
power.” This provision was the basis for | 

the present complete decentralization of 
Germany's banking system. Shortly | 
after the Soviet occupation of Berlin, the 
Reichsbank and all large commercial 
banks were closed down and are now | 
being liquidated. As of the middle of 
June 1948, Berlin’s banking system con- 
sisted of a handful of banks with well- 
defined and separate functions: The 
Berliner Stadtkontor, established in 1945 
by the Soviet Zone Commander, which 
performed central banking functions for 
the other Berlin banks, serviced the 
Berlin municipal administration and the 
military government administrations, 
and performed commercial banking 
functions as well; the Berliner Volks- 
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pank, e. G. m. b. H., a cooperative bank 
which handled credits to small business; 
the Sparkasse der Stadt Berlin, a mu- 
nicipal savings bank; the _ Berliner 
Postcheckamt, a part of the Post Office, 
which handled checking accounts for the 
public; and the Berlin Garantie- und 
Kreditbank, which serviced the Soviet 
Military Administration and the Soviet- 
owned enterprises. 

All connections between the Berlin 
banks and their former branches have 
been eliminated. In the Soviet Zone, 
assets of these branches were taken over 
py newly established banks belonging to 
State or provincial governments. For- 
mer branches of Berlin banks located in 
the United States, British, and French 
Zones Were reorganized, and renamed; 
they are at present required to restrict 
their activities to a single German State. 
Berlin's large oversea banks, special 
mortgage and credit institutions, invest- 
ment counseling and brokerage firms 
have lost their former functions and 
have been closed down. 


Severing of Connections With 
German Industry 


AS A RESULT of these measures, the 
city’s former predominance in German 
banking, as well as its financial influence 
in German industry, has been destroyed. 
Decartelization legislation of the Mil- 
itary Governments in the Western Zones 
and expropriation and nationalization 
measures in the Soviet Zone have further 
weakened Berlin’s connections with Ger- 
man industry by breaking up Germany's 
former huge industrial combinations, 
many of which had their headquarters 
or principal offices in Berlin. An ex- 
ample of this process is the dissolution 
of I. G. Farben, the largest corporation 
in Germany and the largest chemical 
corporation in the world. Much of the 
financial and economic direction and 
control over the various I. G. Farben 
plants was exercised from the Berlin 
office before the war. 


Sharp Population Shifts 


AN EQUALLY DRASTIC change has 
taken place in the city’s basic economic 
structure and in its population and re- 
sources. (See chart No. 2.) From its 
peak of 4,500,000 in 1943, the population 
dropped to 2,780,000 in August 1945, then 
rose gradually until by the middle of 
1947 it totaled about 3,220,000, or less 
than three-fourths of the prewar num- 
ber. Of the postwar residents, about 36 
percent reside in the Soviet Sector, about 
31 percent in the United States Sector, 
19 percent in the British Sector, and 14 
percent in the French Sector. 

The ratio of men to women is con- 
Siderably lower than prewar. From 
1939 to 1945 the male population of 
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Berlin dropped by almost 50 percent, 
and, although it subsequently rose as a 
result of the return of war prisoners, 
by the middle of 1947 it totaled only 
1,300,000, as compared with 1,900,000 
women. The ratio of men to women 
in 1947 was thus about 6.7 to 10.0, 
as compared with about 8.5 to 10.0 in 
1939. The manpower shortage is par- 
ticularly marked in the 18-30 age cate- 
gory. The result is a labor force char- 
acterized by a disproportionate number 
of over-age workers and women, with a 
particularly serious decline in the avail- 
ability of skilled labor. Another peculi- 
arity of the present population structure 
is the abnormally small number of chil- 
dren—a condition which reflects the 
fact that many children were evacuated 
from Berlin during the bombing and 
have never been returned. 


Industrial Capacity 

No official data are available regard- 
ing Berlin’s postwar industrial output 
or capacity. Certainly its present ca- 
pacity is far below prewar. Besides 
bombings and other war damage, there 
have been dismantlings for reparations 
and even during the war years some of 
Berlin’s factories were moved out of 
Berlin to regions less accessible to 
bombing. German sources now esti- 
mate that the capacity of the machinery 
industries as of the middle of 1947 was 
only 9 percent of prewar, and that of the 
electrical industry only 17 percent. 


Changed Employment Patterns 


NEVERTHELESS there has been little 
unemployment in postwar Berlin, a fact 
which may be accounted for by the 
smaller labor force, its low productivity 
and efficiency due to malnutrition, ab- 
senteeism and over-age, the relatively 
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Homes of this type—shaped, with pertina- 
cious courage, out of ruins—are by no 
means uncommon in Berlin. 
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Locally made flour for Berlin consumers. 


high proportion of labor devoted to re- 
moval of debris and repair or reconstruc- 
tion of buildings, and the increase in the 
number of Berliners employed in agri- 
cultural and _ horticultural activities. 
The serious food shortages have led to 
intensive efforts to supplement the diet 
with locally grown vegetables, with the 
result that more than 34,000 persons 
were engaged in this latter type of pur- 
suit in June 1947, as.compared with 
14,500 before the war. 

Berlin’s labor force as of June 1947 
totaled 1,600,000, or about 30 percent be- 
low the May 1939 figure. Of these, 49.2 
percent were engaged in service and ad- 
ministrative activities, 45.3 percent in 
industry and handicrafts, 3.3 percent in 
domestic service, and 2.2 percent in agri- 
culture and horticulture. The compar- 
able percentages for May 1939 were 49.5, 
45.6, 4.3, and 0.6, respectively. 

In terms of persons employed there 
has been a marked shift in the relative 
importance of the various industries. As 
is evidenced by table 3, the electrical in- 
dustry in June 1947 had less than one- 
third of its prewar labor force and the 
machinery industry only about half. 
The decline in employment in the cloth- 
ing and construction industries was 
much less marked. 

Employment in service and adminis- 
trative activities also offers a contrast 
with the prewar situation. (See table 
4.) The effects of the shortage of con- 
sumer goods and raw materials, the iso- 
lation of Berlin from other parts of Ger- 
many, and the barriers to trade within 
Berlin account for the 47 percent decline 
in employment in trade, commerce, and 
related activities between May 1939 and 
June 1947. On the other hand, despite 

(Continued on p. 43) 
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New England and Gulf Ports Sur- 
veyed in Connection With ECA 
Commodity Shipments 


A survey of New England and Gulf of 
Mexico ports was begun September 8 in 
a move to assure that the most economi- 
cal facilities and means of transporta- 
tion are being utilized in the export of 
Economic Cooperation Administration 
commodities. 

Richard Parkhurst, former U. S. Mari- 
time Commissioner and Chairman of the 
Boston Port Authority, and Al Johnson, 
director of the port of Gulfport, Miss., 
are making the survey at the request of 
Paul G. Hoffman, Economic Cooperation 
Administrator. Johnson was formerly 
chief assistant to J. Monroe Johnson, 
Director of the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation. 

The special study of the ports will 
check on the movement of ECA cargoes 
other than those procured by the Gov- 
ernment and is scheduled to be com- 
pleted within 3 weeks. 

Both Parkhurst and Johnson will con- 
sult with rail and port officials in Sears- 
port, Maine, Portland, Maine, Boston, 
Providence, and New London, Conn. 
Johnson will investigate the situation at 
Gulf ports. 


Insurance for ECA Cargoes To Be 
Handled Henceforth by Foreign 


Traders As They Desire 


In a further move to emphasize private 
trade practices in the ECA operations as 
directed by Congress, Paul G. Hoffman, 
Economic Cooperation Administrator, 
announced on September 13 that no ECA 
funds will be allocated in the future to 
cover the cost of insurance premiums 
for ECA-financed cargoes. In _ the 
future, insurance for cargoes will be 
handled by the exporter and importer 
as they desire, similar to export-import 
procedures that have prevailed in private 
trade transactions. 

New procurement authorizations will 
not carry allocation of ECA funds for in- 
surance premiums, but use of such funds 
authorized in past procurement authori- 
zations will be honored, Mr. Hoffman 
said. 

The new ECA policy on insurance pre- 
miums is based on the belief that such 
ECA funds as might be required for in- 
surance premiums could better be used 
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for projects more closely related to the 
main ECA objective of recovery in the 
participating nations. This new policy 
is threefold: 

1. ECA will not finance insurance pay- 
ments directly or indirectly. Losses of 
shipments will be regarded as a program 
expense and will require counterpart de- 
posits by the country in local currency. 

2. Participating countries or their im- 
porters may insure as they desire, using 
any currency they choose for payment of 
premiums. ECA will not decide whether 
cargoes should or should not be insured. 

3. In the event of losses, no adjustment 
will be made in the local-currency coun- 
terpart funds of the participating coun- 
tries. 

Mr. Hoffman said that administrative 
as well as legal and economic considera- 
tions pointed to the wisdom of avoiding 
ECA involvement in insurance financing 


ECA Regulation | (As Amended 
August 10, 1948) 

The U. S. Department of Commerce 
has sent to its Field Offices throughout 
the country the following notice with 
respect to ECA Regulation 1, as amended: 


ECA Regulation 1 (as 
1943) was 


amended August 10 


issued primarily reflect the 








Comptroller General's recent interpretation 
of Section 202 of the Foreign Appropriations 
Act Section 202 sets up price restrictions 
on bulk purchases, forbidding the Admin- 
istrator to use funds for “purchase in bulk 
of any commodities price higher 
than the market price prevailing in the 
United States at the tin 

ECA’s original interpretatic expressed 
in Regulation 1 dated May 15, 1948, wa 
that this restriction applied only to com- 
modities sold in bulk form—such as wheat 
or coal. The Comptroller General has now 


ruled that the prohibition constitutes a gen- 
eral price limitation, and should be applied 
on the basis of quantity of goods rather than 
on their character. The ruling doe 
fine the quantity which places a 
in the “bulk” category 

Accordingly, ECA has amended its Regula- 
tion 1. Under the amended regulation, ECA 
has a double compliance 
with the limitations of Section 202—(1) a 
check by administrative examination and 
(2) a check by the supplier, who is now 
required to certify his belief that the price 
proper “market price.’ This seller's 
price certification is required under all pay- 
ment procedure authorized by ECA 
bursement, bank payment, or any 
method developed by ECA 

The foreign buyer, however, appears to 
bear the final liability for violations of Sec- 
tion 202 if such violations are committed in 
good faith by the supplier. Section 1111.7 


not de- 


shipment 


check to insure 
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Regulation 1 (amended), states that “if the 
price of any purchase in bulk exceeds the 
adjusted market price the Participating 
country shall pay promptly to the Adminis. 
trator upon demand the entire amount of 
the purchase price (or such lesser amoyp; 
as the Administrator may demand).” 

The Administrator's determination of the 
market price will COMMOnly ap. 
cepted trade practices” with full considera. 
tion for quality, terms of payment, trans. 
portation, etc., according to ECA Regulatio, 
1 (amended) ; 

It should be noted that the forms of Yep. 
dor’s or Supplier’s Certificate which wer. 
formerly acceptable to ECA may no longer 
be used, since they do not contain the proper 
certification that the purchase price is no 
higher than export market 
roods in question 

ECA has now issued separate printings 
all three forms of Vendor's Certificate: Ry. 
hibit A Form of Certificate by Supplier 
Paid by a Participating Country or its Ay. 
thorized Agent Under Procedure for Reim. 


“reflect 


price for the 


bursement Annex A t the Administra- 
tor’s Letter of Commitment to a Banking 
Institution,” to be used when the bank 
issues a letter credit to the supplier; and 
Annex B to the Aaministrator Letter 
Commitment t i Banking Institution 
be used when the supplier is to be paid by 
the bank under condition ther than letter 
credit 


Mr. Hoffman Weleomes Australia’s 
Grant to United kingdom 

Paul G. Hoffman, Economic Coopera- 
tion Administrator, said on September 2 
that the recently announced decision of 
Australia to grant A£10,000,000 ‘$32,000,- 
000) to the United Kingdom is “very 
welcome to ECA.” 


“The decision of the Australian Gov- 
ernment to make a grant of A£10,000,000 
to the U. K. and thereby contribute to 


the recovery of Europe is very welcome 
to ECA,” Mr. Hoffman said. ‘We recog- 
nize the contributions that Australia has 
made in the past, but we consider it most 
important that all countries that can 
afford to do so should now recognize thei 
interest in putting Europe on its feet.” 

Prime Ministe1 B. Chifley of 
Australia said in Canberra, where the 
decision was announced, that last year 
Australia had a favorable balance of 
payments and that there was an increase 
in “London Funds” held by 
Australia in London). 

“Accordingly, after full consideration,” 
he said, “the Government has decided to 
make a gift of A£10,000,000 to the United 
Kingdom, which will afford her a meas- 
ure of assistance in the burdens she 1s 
continuing to carry.” 
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He pointed out that the United King- 
dom, despite heavy war losses, including 
investments and trade, has supported a 
number of European countries critically 
short of sterling. 


ECA Delegates Welcomed in Oslo, 
Norway 


On Tuesday, August 24, A. Staley, chief 
of the ECA mission to Norway and his 
deputy, J. East, were welcomed at a re- 
ception in the Norwegian Foreign Min- 
istry in Oslo, says the Royal Norwegian 
Information Service. Greeting the newly 
arrived representatives, Norwegian Min- 
ister of Trade Erik Brofoss hailed their 
arrival as symbolizing a new phase of the 
Marshall Program and the progress made 
to date. “A year has now passed since 
the 16 states entered upon this daring 
experiment,” recalled Minister Brofoss. 
“When one looks back, I believe that it 
may be rightly said that we have come a 
remarkable distance.” 

The speaker stressed the importance of 
trade as the lifeblood of the Norwegian 
“More than any other coun- 
try in Europe,” he asserted, “does Nor- 
way depend upon foreign trade. The 
radical changes in the European eco- 
nomic scene have also profoundly shaken 
the bases of Norway’s economy. Eu- 
rope’s highly sensitive balance has been 


economy. 


completely smashed, and the whole Eu- 


ropean economic system must be re- 
formed and modified to meet the new 
situation. This must also lead to a re- 
vision of the structure of Norway's econ- 
omy. It is clear,’ continued Minister 
Brofoss, “that even had Norway suf- 


fered no war losses whatsoever, our land 
would have nevertheless faced nearly in- 


soluble difficulties as a result of the mul- 


tilateral exchange system's collapse, and 
of Germany's ruin Before the war, 
Germany was one of our major sources 


of supply as well as 
Norwegian 
however, we 


a major recipient ol 
exports In the meantime, 
suffered heavy 
losses. It is enough to mention the loss 
of half of our merchant fleet and the 
destruction of Norwegian cities—losses 
adding to the burdens which ‘the collapse 
of Europe’s economy would, under any 
circumstances, have involved for us.” 


also war 


Mr. Brofoss recalled that, as early as 
In 1946, the Government was proposing 
foreign loans as a prerequisite for Nor- 
weglan recovery, but that developments 
during early 1947 indicated that Norway 
would have to face the hard years of 
recovery without aid. With the 
announcement of the European Recov- 
ery Program, however, Norway’s partici- 


such 


pation was seen as a pressing economic 
necessity. “We aware that 
political considerations demanded sup- 
port of the program. A Europe in need 
and misery would constitute an area of 
social and political unrest which could 


were also 
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endanger the very basis for European 
culture. A prosperous and economically 
sound Europe would, on the other hand, 
preserve that faith in peace and democ- 
racy.” 

With this conviction, a special council 
was established in May 1948 to advise 
the Government regarding the growing 
ECA program. Nonpolitical, and com- 
posed of representatives from labor, in- 
dustry, and the administration, the 
Council was described by the speaker 
as a connecting link between the newly 
arrived ECA delegation and the various 
groups represented by the Council mem- 
bers. 

In closing, Minister of Trade Brofoss 
recalled Norway’s position in the over-all 
perspective of the European Program, 
and of the seemingly minor import of 
such a small land. ‘We are aware that 
our contribution toward the solution of 
today’s great economic problems must 
of necessity also take place on a modest 
concluded. “But I dare to 
that it is of value, at any rate 
for you personally, to become acquainted 
with the manner in which we have at- 
tempted to formulate a firm for 
free and happy living.” 


scale,” he 
believe 
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Turkey’s View of Guaranties for 
U.S. Capital 


The U. S. Economic Cooperation Ad- 
Ministration’s guaranty to the effect that 
returns from European investments ap- 
proved by both the ECA and the coun- 
try of investment will be convertible 
into dollars, has been welcomed by Turk- 
ish authorities, says the Turkish In- 
formation Office in New York City. Is- 
sued in July this year, the ECA guar- 
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anty is good until April 1962, and ap- 
plies to all U. S. investments judged ca- 
pable of contributing to European recov- 
ery, whether in the form of new enter- 
prises or the productive expansion of an 
existing one. 

Realizing that foreign currency diffi- 
culties might discourage American in- 
vestors, the Turkish Government had 
already taken steps to encourage private 
capital investment by inserting Article 
31 into the Decree Relative to the Pro- 
tection of the Value of Turkish Cur- 
rency, effective since May 1947 and read- 
ing as follows: “In connection with cap- 
ital brought into the country from for- 
eign countries in the form of foreign ex- 
change, or in the form of installations 
to be used in industrial, agricultural, 
constructional, and commercial fields 
leading to an increase in activities con- 
sidered useful for the development of 
the country, the Ministry (of Finance) 
may guarantee these investors in ad- 
vance that the necessary permission will 
be given for the partial or total transfer 
of the income as well as the assets of 
such enterprises.” 


Résumé of Procurement Authoriza- 
tions From Inception of ECA 
Through September 8 


Procurement and reimbursement au- 
thorizations totaled $66,606,927 for the 
week ended Wednesday, September 8, 
and brought cumulative grant authori- 
zations to $1,446,463,615, with adjust- 
ments, the Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration has announced. Grants to 
Western European countries, Trieste, 
and China are included in the cumula- 
tive figure. 
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Commodities and raw materials, such 
as metals, construction and industrial 
equipment, textiles, and aircraft, as well 
as foodstuffs, were included in the new 
authorizations. The new authorizations 
approved during the week were issued to 
Austria, Bizone Germany, Denmark, 
France, French Zone Germany, Greece, 
Italy, The Netherlands, Norway, Trieste, 
and China and are summarized below: 


Commod Weceoes 
Recipient countries ities and et er rotals 
ireignt 
services 
Austria $6, 443, 132 $36, 750 $6, 479, S82 
Bizone Germany 1, 758, 230 277. 000 | (1, 481, 230 
Denmark 1, 401, 225 71,000) 1,330, 22 
France 14, 348, 043 579, 930 14, 927, 97 
French Zone Ger- 
many 1, 682, 900 19, 000 1, 701, 900 
Greece 1, 916, 200 226,000 2,142, 200 
Italy 4,155, 230 178,125 | 4,333,35 
Netherlands 27, 603, 100 27, 603, 100 
Norway 299, 346 209, 346 
rrieste 113, 751 113, 751 
Total Europe 56, 204,697 1,245,805 57, 450, 502 
China 9, 156, 425 9, 156, 425 
rotal all coun- 
tries 65, 361,122 1,245,805 66, 606, 927 


Procurement authorizations, including 
ocean freight, by country from the in- 
ception of the Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration through September 8, 1948, 
with adjustments, follow: 


Austria... _- ee $87, 435, 983 
I og ae 2, 214, 514 
Bizone Germany__-_- ee 141, 339, 118 
nee Eee 33, 358, 192 
eee ees 352, 760, 178 
French Zone Germany___- 25, 270, 093 
a 70, 460, 429 
ees ee 152, 662, 269 
Netherlands aes Ee pees 121, 046, 969 
ee nee 28, 633, 840 
Trieste ibaa esiie tienes ie 6, 782, 000 
United Kingdom _- AES 341, 050, 200 


1, 363, 014, 085 
Se ee 83, 449, 530 


Total Europe__- 
ee 





Total all countries____ 1, 446, 463, 615 


These procurement authorizations are 
arfanged by commodity groups in the 
following manner: 


Europe, including Trieste- 
Food and Agriculture— 


a aa $229, 976, 046 
Wheat flour Le eae See 75, 383, 085 
Meats -_-_-- ecteteicsees a 64, 462, 756 
Dairy products 44 807, 220 
Other food products___- 96, 388, 296 
Inedible oils and fats__ 27, 291, 814 
Feeds -__- Eee 15, 114, 518 
Fertilizer eee ner 21, 412, 158 
Cotton ____ ‘ 56, 186, 200 
Tobacco ee 26, 338, 800 
een ‘ 1, 874, 496 
Industry— 

I ie pet ican — 127, 643, 000 
Petroleum products 118, 947, 450 
Medicines and pharma- 

ceuticals __-_-- : 5, 705, 948 
Chemicals .........-. 17, 693, 455 
Nonferrous metals_---_- 88, 945, 064 
Iron and steel— 

Ts 19, 271, 114 

Advanced are 8, 413, 501 
Agricultural equipment 1, 935, 412 
Industrial equipment___ 48, 109, 020 
Aircraft, parts, and acces- 

NSE 8, 260, 000 
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Europe, including Trieste— 
Continued 
Industry—Continued 


Lumber $21, 256, 000 
Pulp and paper 12, 286, 350 
Other 49, 292, 749 
1, 186, 994, 452 
Ocean freight 176, 019, 633 
Total Europe 1, 363, 014, 085 
China 
Focd and Agriculture 
Wheat flour _— 2, 158, 738 
Rice 16, 582, 195 
Cotton : 54, 700, 000 
Fertilizer - 640, 000 
Technical services 40, 000 


Petroleum products 
Ocean freight 


7,999, $99 
, 328, 598 


-_ 


Total China 63, 449, 530 


Total all countries 1, 446, 463,615 


Of the total procurement authoriza- 
tions through September 8, $1,093,805,- 
680 was authorized for purchase by par- 
ticipating countries or their authorized 
agents or importers through trade chan- 


nels. Procurement agencies for the re- 
mainder were: " 

Department of Agriculture $234, 453, 969 
Department of Army 108, 537, 117 
Department of Navy 3, 515, 716 
Bureau of Federal Supply 6, 151, 133 


352, 657, 935 


Three Important Appointments 


Appointment of George W. Perkins, 
former executive vice president of the 
chemical firm of Merck & Co., to succeed 
Langbourne M. Williams, as chief of the 
Industry Branch in Paris was announced 
September 3, according to word received 
in Washington from W. Averell Harri- 
man, U. S. Special! Representative of 
the Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion. Williams, who has been president 
of the Freeport Sulphur Co., was serving 
ECA on a temporary assignment to or- 
ganize the initial operations of the In- 
dustry Branch in Paris. Praising his 
work in Europe, Harriman said he re- 
gretted Williams could not continue with 
ECA but was “grateful for his distin- 
guished contribution to the economic 
recovery of Europe.” Perkins was dep- 
uty director of the Industry Branch in 
Paris. During the war he served as a 
member of the Army General Purchasing 
Board in England and was with the 
Chemical Warfare Service in Washing- 
ton. He received the decoration of the 
Legion of Merit for his war work. He 
is a director of several companies. 
He is 52 and a resident of New York City. 

Economic Cooperation Administrator 
Paul G. Hoffman announced on Septem- 
ber 9 the appointment of Dean Joseph 
E. Carrigan of the University of Vermont 
College of Agriculture as chief of the 
ECA mission to Ireland. Carrigan has 
been dean of the Vermont College of 
Agriculture and director of the experi- 


ment station there since 1942. He has 
served as director of the Vermont ex. 
tension service since 1931. While on 
duty with the ECA, he will be on leave 
of absence from the University. Capri. 
gan is 56, a native of Pittsford, Vt., ang 
a graduate of the University of Vermont. 
The University of Maine awarded him an 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws in 
1946. He also received Epsilon Sigma 
Phi’s distinguished-service ruby that 
year as the nation’s outstanding exten. 
sion worker. This year Carrigan was 
appointed as a the Farm 
Foundation in Chicago, an organization 
for improvement of rural conditions. 
Appointment of John B. Blandford 
Jr., former National Housing Adminis. 
trator, as deputy chief of the Economic 
Cooperation Administration mission to 
Greece was announced September 7 
John Nuveen, Jr., Chicago investment 
banker, is chief of the ECA Greek Mis- 
sion. After serving 4 years as head of the 
housing agency, Blandford was named 
by President Truman in 1946 as adviser 
to the Chinese Government on fiscal and 
economic problems. Later, he was con- 
sultant to the Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget. From 1939 to 1942, Bland- 
ford was assistant to the Director of the 
Budget Bureau. He was assistant to the 
chairman of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority from 1933 to 1939 and was a 
member of President Hoover's Emer- 
gency Committee for Employment in 
1930. He was Director of Public Safety 
in Cincinnati from 1931 to 1933. Bland- 
ford is 51 and a native of New York. 


trustee of 





Menthol Produced by 50 
Brazilian Processing Plants 


Brazil has 50 =menthol-processing 
plants, most of them in the southern 
state of Sao Paulo, according to Folha 
da Menha, newspaper of Sao Paulo City— 
all of them established since the outbreak 
of World War II. 

Brazil’s production of menthol for ex- 
port alone amounted to 750 tons in 1947, 
according to the paper, in addition toa 
considerable production of dementhol- 
ated and redistilled oil obtained from 
the uncrystallized residue. 

The industry, however, is in a state of 
uncertainty as a result of the great de- 
cline in purchases of menthol by the 
United States, which had been the main 
wartime buyer after hostilities cut off 
Japan as the principal source. 

Solution to the problem is being sought 
through new markets, many of which 
have already been found. Principal new 
buyers include Britain, Sweden, Aus- 
tralia, and India. 

The paper declared that despite pres- 
ent difficulties “Brazil should be definite- 
ly considered as one of the principal 
world producers of menthol.” 
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Ecuadoran Match Monopoly 
in Market for Machinery 


New, automatic machinery to manu- 
facture matches and match boxes, and 
to package required by 
Monopolios del Estado, Quito, Ecuador, a 
state monopoly which manufactures and 
sells matches. Equipment must include 
a steam-operated generator, a 
packaging machine, and a machine to 
seal boxes With a stamp. 

General specifications are as follows: 
capacity of 150,000 boxes of matches per 
8-hour shift; adaptable to various classes 
of wood ‘which will be specified by pur- 
chaser upon request); boxes to be 54.0 x 
37.2 x 14.8 millimeters, each holding 40 
matches of a size that will fill box. 

It is understood that the permit to 
import this machinery will be issued by 
the Central Bank of Ecuador, and that 
dollars will be avaiable for payment, 
probably on a letter-of-credit basis. 

Additional information on specifica- 
tions, and regulations on bidding, may 
be obtained from Monopolios del Estado, 
Quito, Ecuador, which prefers that all 
correspondence be in Spanish. 


matches, is 


power 


New Trade Inquiries 
From Occupied Areas 


In publishing the following new trade 
inquiries from occupied areas, the De- 
partment of Commerce reminds readers 
that further information -concerning 
them cannot be provided, and that cur- 
rent World Trade Directory Reports are 
not available nor obtainable at this time. 

Since all transactions are subject to 
regulations and controls currently pre- 
vailing in this country and in the oc- 
cupied interested United States 
firms should by all means acquaint 
themselves with these conditions before 
entering into correspondence with these 
firms. Detailed information on trading 
conditions is available from the Depart- 
ment’s Office of International Trade. 

Germany—Einar Immann Nachf., Inh 
Walter Hassenkamp, Emmastrasse 23, K6ln- 
Silz, North Rhine Province, British Zone, 
Seeks agencies for the following: 
greases, palm oil, fatty acids, castor oil, and 


areas, 


September 18, 1948 


tallows, 


olive oil for making soap, stearine, and mar- 
garin; parafjfine wazes, petrolatums, ozoker- 
tes, and bees’, carnauba, apan, and can- 
delilla waxes for making cable, candles, and 


eit 


Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, 


Office of International Trade 


boot polishes: stearic acids and oleines for 
candle, pharmaceutical, and chemical man- 
ufacturers and spinning mills; and stearic 
pitches for varnishes. 





trade contracts. 


projected business arrangements. 


dertaKen with these firms 


and abroad. 


business when conditions permit.) 


Air-Conditioning: 9. 

Bamboo and Rattan: 27 

Barometers and Thermometers: 30. 
Basketware: 15 

Briarwood: 26 

Carpets and Rugs: 1 

Ceramic Ornaments: 34 

Chemical Research Apparatus: 45 


Chemicals: 9, 26 

Clothing and Accessories: 5, 11, 47, 48, 
49 

Communication Equipment: 7 

Cork: 7 


Crockery: 48 

Diesel Engines and Generators: 6 
Engineering Goods: 12. 

Feathers: 27 

Fibers: 26 

Fishing Tackles and Hooks: 46 
Foodstuffs: 4, 5, 12, 17, 21, 28, 33, 37 
Forest Products: 12, 28 

Furniture: 27, 31, 32 

Glassware: 29, 48. 

Handbag Materials: 49 

Hardware: 39 

Hides, Skins, and Casings: 28 


Household Furnishings and Accesso- 
ries: 13, 39 

Jewelry: 48, 49 

Key Fittings: 49 

Laboratory Equipment and _ Instru- 


ments: 29 





Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest 
in buying or selling in the United States, or in the United States representations. 
Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service 
officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating American 
Additional information concerning each export or import opportu- 
nity, including a World Trade Directory Report, is available to qualified United States 
firms, and may be obtained upon inquiry from the Commercial Intelligence Branch 
of the Department of Commerce, or through its field offices, for $1 each. 
United States firms should correspond directly with the firms listed concerning any 


While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions un- 
The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, and 
all transactions are subject to prevailing export and import controls in this country 
(It is recognized that many of the items specified as export opportuni- 
ties are in short supply or that full facilities for private trade may not have been 
reestablished in some of the areas from which inquiries have been received. 
ever, many United States foreign traders are proceeding now with negotiations for 


Index, by Commodities 


{Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Following Sections] 


Interested 


How- 


Machinery: 
Industrial—3, 6, 9, 41, 43. 
Roadbuilding—6. 
Marble: 14. 
Notions: 34, 48, 49. 
Novelties: 49. 
Office Equipment 
Oils: 27. 
Optical Equipment: 2. 
Patents: 1. 
Paints, Varnishes, and Lacquers: 18. 
Phonographs and Records: 48. 
Photographic and  Motion-Picture 
Equipment: 2, 48. 
Pianos: 20. 
Pines: ‘T. 
Plumbing Materials: 39 
Rubber: 12. 
Seeds: 12, 28. 
Silicon Sheets: 42. 
Souvenirs and Gift Articles: 11. 
Sponges: 36. 
Stationers’ Supplies: 38, 40, 44. 


and Machines: 40. 


Textiles: 5, 9, 11, 18, 15, 47. 

Tin: 12. 

Toiletries and Related Articles: 47, 49. 
Toys: 47. 


Waste (cotton): 8. 
Watches and Clocks 
Wood Flour: 35. 
Wooden Articles: 23, 35. 
Wrought-Iron Articles: 22 
Yarns: 10. 


19, 24, 25. 
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Germany—Gustav Lincke, Raabestr. 35, (1) 
Berlin-Lichtenrade, U. S. Sector, offers his 
services to American firms interested in im- 
porting German glass, porcelain, stoneware, 
and other ceramics manufacturers. 

Germany—Hermann Strauscheid, Alleestr 
23, Halle-Westf., British Zone, wishes to in- 
terest an American firm in his method of 
manufacturing leather from cow, ox, and bull 
hides. One copy of a description (in Ger- 
man) of the method is available on a loan 
basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C 

Japan—Eastern Purchasing Co. Ltd. (ex- 
porter, importer), Fifth Floor Yonei Bldg., 
2-chome Ginza Chuo-ku, Tokyo, desires to 
establish connections with a New York firm 
interested in purchasing toys and novelty 
lines from Japan 

Japan—Nomura Trading Co. Ltd. (im- 
porter, exporter), 2, 2-chome Otemachi, 
Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, wishes to get in touch 
with American exporters of rubber scrap, 
resin, cottonseed otl, coal, phosphate rock 
lumber, pulp, raw cotton, hides, leather, lard 
and tallow, soya beans, wheat, starch, 
wheat flour, maize, feed, dyes, fertilizer, and 
paper. 


corn 


Capetown Invites Bids 
on Electrical Equipment 


United States firms are invited by the 
Electricity Department of the City of 
Capetown, South Africa, to bid on the 
supply of 56-cell storage battery and 
charging equipment and transmission- 
line hardware. 

Tenders for the  transmission-line 
hardware are due no later than noon. 
October 7, 1948; while those for the stor- 
age battery and charging equipment will 
be received until noon, October 27, 1948. 
In both instances, bids should be ad- 
dressed to the Office of the City Electri- 
cal Engineer, Fourth Floor, Electricity 
House, Strand Street, Capetown, Union 
of South Africa. 

Two sets of specifications and blue- 
prints for each item have been furnished 
to the Department of Commerce. Firms 
interested in bidding may obtain one set 
(specifying whether for the battery and 
charging equipment, or the transmission- 
line hardware) on a loan basis upon re- 


quest to the Commercia! Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce. 


Washington 25, D. C. 


Phone Equipment To Be 
Bought by Yunnan Utility 


Quotations on automatic telephone 
equipment consisting of 3,000 telephones, 
including central exchange, customer 
sets, and underground amour cable, are 
sought by the Yunnan Telephone Ad- 


ministation in Kunming, China. Pur- 
chase will be made through American 


manufactures’ agents in Hong Kong or 
Shanghai. 

The Yunnan Telephone Administra- 
tion is a public-utility organization un- 
der the Yunnan Provincial government. 
Although the necessary funds are report- 
edly not yet available, it is understood 
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that as soon as quotations have been re- 
ceived, and the project is definitely un- 
der way, the Provincial government will 
undoubtedly be in a position to appro- 
priate the needed foreign exchange. 

Communications should be addressed 
to Yunnan Telephone Administration, 
Fiower Circle, Cheng Yi Road, Kunming, 
Yunnan, China. 


Angolan Government Asks 
for U.S. Trade Catalogs 


Commercial catalogs of manufactur- 
ers of industrial equipment are desired 
by the Angolan Government in connec- 
tion with its studies of future economic 
development of Angola. The types of 
machinery in which the Government in- 
dicates an interest are as follows: 

Fruit-juice extraction and concentration 
fruit and vegetable canning, hydraulic lime 
preparation, vegetable-fiber and rope prepa- 
ration, vegetable-oil pri porcelain 
and ceramics manufacturing, cement manu- 


facturing, ] frigeration, starch 


cessing 


agricultural, re 
manufacturing, paper manutfact 
mills making, milling 
turing, brewery, textile manufacturing, 
ber manufacturing and glue 


facturing, 


uring 


saw- 
glass soap manutlac- 
rub- 
manu- 


plastics-materials manufacturing 


paste 


tanning match manufacturing and tool 
making 
Firms interested in complying with 


this request, with a view to possible fu- 
ture business, should send literature to 
Director dos Servicos de Economia, Post 
Office Box 1242, Luanda, Angola 


Brazilian Inventor Offers 
New Pocket Match Book 


A Brazilian inventor wishes to arrange 
with an American manufacturer for the 


production in this country of a new 
pocket match book which he has de- 
veloped. The device consists of a smal] 


box containing a roll of paper tape hav- 
ing ignition along its 
length, similar to a 
child’s toy pistol 


surfaces spaced 
roll of 

These surfaces can be 
ignited by scratching either with the 
fingernail or a small stick. 

The inventor claims that the principal 
advantages of this match book are low 
cost of production and large number of 
lights obtainable for the space occupied 

Persons interested in obtaining fur- 
ther details may address inquiries to Car- 
los Henrique Otto, Rua Marques do 
Pombal 301, Porto Alegre, Rio Grande do 
Sul, Brazil 


caps for a 


500 Shares of German- 
Owned Firm To Be Sold 


Five hundred shares, having a 
value of 1,000 francs each and consti- 
tuting the entire stock in the firm A. E. 
G. Elektrizitats-Aktien Gesellschaft, 
Zurich, are to be sold by the Swiss Com- 
pensation Office. This firm, a subsidiary 
of A. E. G. Allgemeine Elektrizitatsge- 


par 


sellschaft, Berlin, Germany, originally 
operated as a sales organization, but dur. 
ing the war engaged chiefly in many. 
facturing electrical equipment. 

Interested parties may obtain further 
information by communicating with the 
Swiss Compensation Office, Service for 
the Liquidation of German Assets, Post. 
box 39, Zurich, Switzerland, before Q¢. 
tober 2, 1948. 


Burmese Visitor To 
Purchase Movie Equipment 


U Hla Oung of Rangoon, Burma, is ip 
the United States for a few weeks to 
purchase, on behalf of the Information 
Department of the Government of Bur. 
ma, movie projectors, cameras, and sound 
recorders. While here, he wishes also to 
arrange for an American shipping or 
air-line agency for his own firm. 

His itinerary includes San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, and New York, and inquiries 
may be addressed Berndt Bach Ine. 
Los Angeles, Calif 


Indian Plastics Delegation 
Visiting United States 


Four plastics manufacturers, compris- 
ing a delegation of the Indian plastics in- 
dustry, are visiting the United States 
with a view to studying problems and 
formulating suitable policies for develop- 


ing the industry in India. To accomplish 


their objectives, they wish to inspect 
large plastics factories, and to consult 
with engineers, industrialists, technica] 


institutions, research laboratories, and 
sclentists 

The delegation, which is Government- 
sponsored, is headed by J. V. Ruia, presi- 
dent of the All India Plastics Manufac- 
turers’ As other 


sociation members are 


Raj. Narain, B. M. Thakkar, and B. A 
Shah 

Correspondence may be addressed to 
Mr. Ruia Thomas Cook & Son, 587 


Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y 
Bids Invited To Construct 
Vaitarna Dam in India 


United States contractors are invited 
to submit 
ment masonry dam across the 
river at Vaitarna, about 70 miles by high- 
way from Bombay. Purpose of the dam 
is to store the Vaitarna waters to aug- 
ment Bombay’s water supply. The dam 
is to be about 1,700 feet long and about 
250 feet high in the deepest portion of 
the river. Total quantity of masonry in 
the dam will be 17,200,000 cubic 
feet 

Work on the project is to be begun in 
the fall of 1949 and completed by June 
1952. 

Bids will be received until December 
3, 1948, and orders will be placed with the 


bids on construction of a ce- 


concrete 


about 
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successful bidder about a month there- 
after. | | 

Tender forms, specifications, and 
grawings are available from the Special 
Engineer, Bombay Municipality, Bombay, 
India, at a cost of 250 rupees, of which 
995 rupees Will be refunded upon submis- 
sion of a bona fide bid. 


Uruguayan Official Here 
on Purchasing Mission 


A Uruguayan official, Ing. Enrique Cad- 
erosso of the Direccion de Saneamiento, 
Ministerio de Obras Publicas, is visiting 
the United States to purchase equipment 
for water-supply systems in the interior 
of Uruguay. His requirements include 
deep-well and centrifugal pumps, pipes 
and fittings, and electrical material. 

Ing. Caderosso will remain in this 
country about 2 months, and asks that 
interested firms and individuals contact 
him % the Uruguayan Consulate Gen- 
eral, 17 Battery Place, New York, N. x. 


Foreign Visitors 


1. Brazil—-Domingos Aprile, representing 
Industria de Tapetes “Bandeirantes”’ S. A 
(importer, exporter, wholesaler, manulac- 
turer), 125 Rua Itajai, Sao Paulo, is inter- 
ested in selling Wilton, Tournay, and other 


and carpets; in obtain- 
in the cleaning 
carpets; and 


special types ol rugs 
rights 
and manufacture of rugs and 
in visiting United States rug and carpet fac- 

ies. Scheduled to arrive August 21, Via 
New York City, for a visit of 2 months U.S 
address: c 0 Miguel Aprile, 72 Power Street 
Brooklyn, N. Y Itinerary: New York, Chi- 
cago, Boston, and Philadelphia 

9. Brazil—Ladislau Farkas representing 
Brasport Ltda. (importer, wholesaler, agent), 
955 Rua Aurora (Caixa Postal 4502), 
Paulo, is sted in buying photographic 


notion-pict ure and optical 


ing patent and agency 


Sao 
intere 
equipment 
Los 
ad- 
Drive 
and 
and 
Itin- 
York 


Scheduled to arrive September 17, via 
Angeles, for a visit of 3 months U. S 
iress: Drake Hotel, East Lake Shore 
ind North Michigan Chicago 31 
Hotel Pennsylvania Seventh Avenue 
Thirty-third New York, N. Y 
erarv: Los Angeles, Chicago, and New 
3. Brazil—Marcilio M. Guimaraes repre- 
senting Cia. Textil Ferreira Guimaraes (ex- 
porter, wholesaler, manufacturer), Rua Bue- 
s Aires 48, 8 andar, Rio de Janeiro, is in- 


Scheduled to 


street 


terested in le machine? 


rrive September 6, via New York City, fora 
visit of 2 month U.S. address: c/o Consul- 
ate General of Brazil, 10 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York, N. Y Itinerary New York 
Whitinsville Ma Chicago, Cleveland, 


and San Francisce 
4. Cuba Ma} 


senting 


Benjamin Markoff, 
Jobbers (importer, re- 
Chacon 208, Ha- 
proc - 
and exporters in a make 
immediate shipments to Cuba and environs 


repre- 
Panamerican 
tailer, exporter, wholesaler) 
Dana, is ted food 
position to 


intere in contacting 


essors 


Scheduled to arrive September 15, via New 
York City, for a month's visit. U. S. ad- 
dress: c/o Ulman International Corp., 11 
Broadway New York 4, N = 


5. Ecuador-—-A. Saman, 
Hermanos & Cia (importer retailer, whole- 
Saler), 10 de Agosto 401, Casilla 264, Guaya- 
quil, is interested in tertiles, knitted goods, 
and lard. Scheduled to arrive September 1, 
fora visit of 2months. U.S o Cen- 
tral America Trading Co.. Avenue, 
New York 1.N.Y 


representing Saman 


address: c 
276 Fifth 


September 18, 1948 


6. India—Bimal Khanna, representing B. 
K. Khanna & Co. (consulting engineers, dis- 
tributor), 5 Pratap Buildings, Connaught 
Circus, New Delhi, is interested in purchas- 
ing, preferably from manufacturers, the fol- 
lowing new machinery: earth grading and 
moving machinery of all descriptions, ce- 
ment pumps and grouting machines, con- 
crete mixers of 1-cubic-yard capacity and 
over, heavy-capacity concrete vibrators, con- 
crete batching equipment, concrete-block- 
making machinery, heavy-capacity centrifu- 
gal and deep-well turbine pumps (minimum 
capacity, 100,000 gallons per hour), air com- 
pressors above 500 CFM. (electric and Diesel 
driven), excavating, shoveling, and _ pile- 
driving equipment, mobile excavators, Die- 
sel engines and Diesel electric generators up 
to 1,000 kw. Scheduled to arrive about Sep- 
tember 25, for a visit of 2 months. U. S. 
address: Nu-Enamel International Corp., 30 
East Sixtieth Street, New York 22,N. Y. 

7. India—Arunachalam Ramanathan, rep- 
resenting Travancore Rayons Ltd. (importer, 
manufacturer), United India Life Building, 
Main Road, Trivandrum, Travancore, South 
India, and Emcete & Sons Ltd. (importer, 
wholesaler), United India Life Buildings, Es- 
planade, Madras 1, South India, is interested 


in importing cork, intercommunication re- 
ceivers, and galvanized pressure pipes. 
Scheduled to arrive October 1, via Nev York 


City, for a visit of 2 months. U.S. address: 


c/o Associated Representatives of America 
Inc., 10 Hanover Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Chicago, Washington, 


Louisville, and cities in Indiana, New Jersey, 
California, and Kansas 

8. India—Gokuldas Thulsidas, represent- 
ing Thulsidas Murarjee (exporter), Post Box 
No. 45, Coimbatore, South India, is interested 
in expanding export trade of cotton waste to 
the United States. Scheduled to arrive dur- 
ing October, via New York City, for a month’s 
visit. U.S. address: c/o Green Textile Asso- 
ciates Inc., 40 Worth Street, New York, N. Y 
Itinerary: New York, Washington, and 
Chicago 

9. Iran—Michel Saab, representing Michel 
Saab & Co. (importer, exporter, wholesaler, 
commission merchant) and Sherkat Sehami 
Markazi Eghtessadi wa Tejarati IRAN (im- 
porter, exporter, wholesaler, commission mer- 
chant), both Khiaban Bouzarjomehri 
(P. O. B. 325), Tehran, is interested in ma- 
chinery, chemicals, piece goods, and air con- 
ditioning. Scheduled to arrive the end of 
August, via New York City, for a visit of 2 
months. U.S. address: c/o Guaranty Trust 
Co. of New York, 140 Broadway, New York, 
N.Y. Itinerary: Washington, New York, Bos- 
ton, and Chicago 

10. Netherland A. W. A. Hardick, repre- 
senting Gebroeders Hardick, Molenstraat 13, 
Enschede, is interested in importing cotton 
into the Netherlands. Scheduled to 
arrive September 30, via New York City, for 
a visit of 6 months. U.S o Hyde 
Park Mills, Inc., Covington Itinerary: 
Covington (Tenn.) 

World Trade Directory Report 
pared 


yarns 


address: ¢c 
Tenn 


being pre- 


11. Netherlands West Indies—G. Macha- 
rowski (importer, retailer, wholesaler), V/D 
Veen Zeppenfeldsstr. No. 58, P. O. Box 131, 


St. Nicolaas, Aruba, is interested in dry goods, 
read-to-wear clothing, souvenirs, and gift 
articles. Scheduled to arrive September 8, 
via New York City, for a visit of 6 weeks. U.S 
address: Hotel St. Moritz, 50 Central Park 
South, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York 
City 

12. Siam—Pradith Suvanapradip, 
senting Suvan Vanit Co. Ltd. (importer, re- 
tailer, exporter, wholesaler), 693 New Road, 
Bangkok, is interested in contacting import- 
ers and exporters desiring to open agencies in 
Bangkok; also, wishes to contact importers 
of Siamese rubber, tin, teak, rice, and castor 


repre- 


seeds, and exporters of engineering goods for 
small factories and construction. He is now 
in the United States until November 1. U.S. 
address: c/o Siamese Consulate General, 24 
Midland Drive, Plandome, Long Island, N. Y. 
Itinerary: Chicago and New York. 

(Previously announced, FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, August 21, 1948.) 


Import Opportunities 


13. Belgium—S. A. “Incom”, Anciens 
Etablissements Stroobant-Boogaerdts (man- 
ufacturer, exporter), 43 Chaussée de Char- 
leroi, Brussels, wishes to export and seeks 
agent for fine- and medium-quality house- 
hold linens including bed and crib sheets, 
table linen (machine- or hand-embroidered, 
with or without lace); pure linen and Union 
cloth. Firm states its average monthly pro- 
duction is approximately 3,000 meters (1 
meter equals 39.37 inches). One set of linen 
and Union cloth samples, including price, is 
available on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C.. 

14. Belgium—-Société Anonyme ‘“Marmor” 
(manufacturer, producer), Gougnies, wishes 
to export and seeks agent for unlimited 
quantities of marble in blocks and slabs, also, 
finished marble works. 

15. Belgium—Jean Van Horenbeeck & Cie. 
(wholesaler, exporter), 40 Boulevard du Jar- 
din Botanique, Brussels, desires to export 
and obtain agent for woolen, velvet and silk 
goods; and linings. All necessary instruc- 
tions to be furnished by buyer. 

16. Belgium—Albert Vergauwen-De Buyser 
(manufacturer), 71 Vooruitgangstraat, 
Tamise, wishes to export and seeks agent for 
all kinds of basketware such as laundry 
baskets, hampers, and dog baskets. Firm 
would like to receive any special instructions 
that may be customary. 

17. Cuba—Aurelio A. de Rojas (manu- 
facturers’ representative), Aguiar 259 (P. O. 
Box 1354), Habana, wishes to export ‘“‘Senor- 
ita” brand fancy rock lobster, precooked, and 
packed in brine. Firm Ras available, at 
present time, 1,000 cartons, containing 48 
51,-ounce tins each carton, and 1,000 cartons 
available each month thereafter. Samples 
submitted on request by foreign firm. Firm 
states that all shipments made in the past 
of this type of lobster have passed the im- 
port requirements of the United States Food, 


Drug, and Cosmetic Act. 

18. Denmark—Farve- og Lakfabriken 
CEFA A/S (manufacturer), 213 Oliefab- 
riksvej, Copenhagen-Kastrup, seeks agents 


or importers of paints, varnishes, and nitro- 
cellulose lacquers (clear, and pigmented for 
the wood, metal, and leather industries), 
who will be able to import its products to 
the United States or to act as its agents in 
the entire United States and Central and 
South American countries. Firm's capacity 
is approximately 18 tons per day. Also, firm 
states it has full range sets of samples ready 
for shipments, and would be interested in 
contacting a firm capable of selling on the 
mentioned markets, and is willing to discuss 


the question of sole rights after a trial 
period. 
19. Denmark—Wiehe & Mervild (manu- 


facturer), 14 Rosengaarden, Copenhagen, 
wishes to sell on an outright sales basis best- 


quality electric clocks. One illustrated 
pamphlet is available on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Depart- 


ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 
Firm has no previous shipping experience 
and would appreciate any information that 
buyer might find appropriate. 

20. England—Amalgamated Impex (Lon- 
don) Ltd. (export merchant), 19 Russell 
Street, London, W. C. 2, wishes to export 50 
small pianos (mahogany and walnut) each 


(Continued on p. 45) 
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Canada 
Economic Conditions 


RECORD POPULATION INCREASE 


The Canadian population which 
showed an increase of 301,000 on June 
1, 1948, over June 1, 1947, now totals 
12,883,000 persons, according to the esti- 
mate of the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics. This figure compares with 11,- 
507,000 reported in the 1941 census, or 
a gain of nearly 12 percent in the last 
7 years. The gain also was the largest 
ever recorded and compares with the 
previous record increase of 275,000 esti- 
mated for the preceding 12 months. 
Immigration, which totaled 90,000, and 
births contributed to the latest increase. 

All provinces recorded increases, with 
the exception of Prince Edward Island. 
Ontario registered the most substantial 
gain estimated at 108,000. Quebec was 
second with 80,000 and British Columbia 
third with 38,000. Alberta’s increase 
was 24,000, Manitoba and Nova Scotia 
gained 14,000 each, and New Brunswick 
and Saskatchewan, 12,000 each. The 
Prince Edward Island population de- 
clined by about 1,000 and that of the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories was 
unchanged. 

The estimated population by Provinces 
as of June 1, 1948, was as follows: Prince 
Edward Island, 93,000; Nova Scotia, 
635,000; New Brunswick, 503,000; Que- 
bec, 3,792,000; Ontario, 4,297,000; Mani- 
toba, 757,000; Saskatchewan, 854,000; 
Alberta, 846,000; British Columbia, 
1,082,000; Yukon, 8,000; Northwest Ter- 
ritories, 16,000. 


China 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TEMPORARY EMBARGO PLACED ON EXPORTS 
OF COTTON YARN AND CLOTH AND EDIBLE 
OIL AND OILSEEDS 


According to information received from 
the American Consulate General, Shanghai, 
China, the Shanghai Economic Supervisory 
Office, a new control body, announced a 3- 
month embargo on exports of cotton yarn 
and cloth, and edible oil and oilseeds (in- 
cluding peanut, bean, rapeseed, and sesame), 
effective September 1, 1948. It is reported 
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that 


the 
crease the supply of 


the embargo is 
these Commodities in 
order to stabilize prices, which 
as supporting the Government’s primary ob- 
jective, under the new currency reform, of 
controlling prices regardless of the temporary 
set-back to its export trade 

Exporters holding letters of credit or 
proved export applications, dated prior 
September 1, will be allowed to export their 
cargo within the prescribed period. In the 
past, exports of items have been han- 
dled by the Government or through Govern- 
ment-supervised channels, and presumably 
they will continue to be similarly handled 
even during the embargo period, if the prod- 


purpcse of to iIn- 


is considered 


ap- 


+ 
to 


these 


ucts should be urgently needed to fulfill 
barter or commercial contracts 
(In April 1947 the Chinese Government 


introduced a quarterly quota system control- 


ling the exportation abroad of soybeans, 
groundnuts, sesame seeds, rapeseeds, and 
their oils. The purpose of this order was 


likewise to adjust the demand and supply 


in order to stabilize the prices of these 
products.) 
It is understood that the present order 


apparently applies to all Chinese ports, but 
interport shipment of these commodities to 
meet legitimate needs will be permitted on 
approval of the Export-Import Board. It is 
reported that the temporary embargo may be 
extended beyond 3 months if necessary 


’ . 
Costa Ric 
Exchange and Finance 


LETTERS OF CREDIT RESTRICTED 


The American Embassy at San Jose has re- 
ported that letters of credit will no longer be 
granted to Costa Rican importers of 
essential goods not falling in the first cate- 
gory (imported goods which are considered 
most important to Costa Rican economy) 
even though they deposit dollar exchange 
purchased in the free market to cover such 
letters of credit 


less 


Cuba 


AIRGRAM FROM U.s. EMBASSY AT 
HABANA 


(Dated August 30, 1948) 


In August, normally the slowest month 
in Cuba, a general decline occurred in 
commercial activities compared with 
those in July, and the month was sub- 
stantially duller than August 1947, not- 
withstanding the completion of the 
island’s all-time record sugar crop at 
good prices. Railroad revenues declined 
as much as 30 percent below those of the 
corresponding month in 1947. Prices 







generally were high and industria] Oper. 
ations Were reduced to a level reportedly 
lower than that prevailing during the 
like month of any recent year, asa result 
of the large stocks of finished products 
a drop in sales, and increased labor agj. 
tation for higher wages. The interrup- 
tion since February of important expen- 
ditures for public works and the preca}. 
tionary spending by the large number of 
xovernment employees pending knowl- 
erg of administration changes in Octo. 
ber reportedly also greatly influenced the 
decline in the month’s business situation 

In general, August retail were 
somewhat below those of the preceding 
month and the like period in the pre- 
ceding year. In many lines the elimina- 
tion of the war-born backlogs of demand 
progressed steadily, and such items as 
crockery, glassware, porcelain, and alu- 
minum have been accumulating in the 
shops. Purchases of durable goods, such 
as stoves, refrigerators, and radios were 
fewer than in August a year ago, not- 
withstanding the increasing offer of long- 
term installment The sale of 
radios, in particular, declined radically, 
primarily as a result of excessive imports 
Prices of most of these articles, however, 


sales 


sales 


remained firm because of increasing im- 
port replacement costs, although prices 
of consumer goods were in some in- 
stances below 1947 levels. Retail sales 
pharmaceuticals reportedly 
about 10 percent the July level, 
although larger than of August 
1947. A seasonal uptrend was antici- 
pated by the trade before the end of Sep- 
tember. Automobile and truck sales 
were substantially below those of August 
1947, although they were still well ahead 
of any of the years, espe- 
cially in the low-price-car field. In 
trucks, it is now a buyers’ market, and the 
situation in rapidly 
approaching that state 

The adverse effect on retail sales of 
the reduced summer working hours and 
the unprecedented Cuban tourist migra- 
tion to the United States were felt 
throughout the month. Such travelers 
normally return from the United States 
laden with consumer goods for personal 
use, families, and friends. Miami hotels 
and stores, fully cognizant of the poten- 
tialities of the summer Cuban tourist 
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trade, have been conducting advertising 
campaigns in Cuba by means of both 
press and radio, and the very high costs 
at most Cuban vacation resorts have 
facilitated Florida’s efforts to attract Cu- 
pans to its shores. 

In August, the rate of imports was sub- 
stantially below that of last year, espe- 
cially in textiles, shipments of which es- 
timatedly dropped over 50 percent as a 
result of the Government’s establish- 
ment on July 10 of strict controls there- 
on. Inventories in many lines, however, 
ranged from heavy to excessive, and 
warehouse space is still at a premium in 
Habana. 

Banks report that collections, which 
improved steadily beginning early in 
June, tapered cff and became somewhat 
slow by the end of August, with consid- 
erably increased financing necessary 
during the month. The principal factors 
contributing to these trends were the 
customary seasonal sluggishness in most 
lines of business, as well as this year’s 
change to a free sugar market con- 
trasted with previous Commodity Credit 
Corporation buying. Regular budgetary 
revenues collected by the Government 
during the first 23 days of August 
amounted to more than 11,000,000 pesos 
as compared with 17,000,000 pesos during 
the like period in July and 23,600,000 
pesos during the whole of that month. 
Total collections for 1948, up to August 
94. were approximately 180,000,000 pesos 
compared with 172,000,000 pesos for the 
corresponding period in 1947. 

Industry operations in textiles, metal 
containers, kitchenware, automotive- 
vehicle tires and tubes and other rubber 
products, cardboard boxes, cement, and 
glass ampules were probably at the low- 
est level in many months after seasonal 
adjustments, although a number of 
leather-shoe factories and _ tanneries, 
which had been closed down for a longer 
summer period than usual in recent 
years, resumed operations in prepara- 
tions for winter styles. The previous 
large accumulation of wholesale and re- 
tail stocks and consumer resistance to 
prevailing prices were principally held 
responsible for this situation except in 
the case of cement, the sole domestic 
factory having been closed for a short 
time for other reasons. 

Although Ministry of Commerce reso- 
lution 530 promulgated on July 10 estab- 
lished controls on all textile imports 
and was designed to assure unlimited 
production in the domestic weaving in- 
dustry, operations of such mills in Au- 
gust did not respond favorably to the 
measure, notwithstanding the fact that 
aS a result of the restrictions no import 
shipments of textiles were cleared by 
Customs from August 2 to the end of the 
month. Importers and garment manu- 
facturers who have been gravely alarmed 
over the serious effects such regulations 
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will have on their business have been 
strongly opposing the provisions of the 
resolution and reportedly have been ab- 
staining from purchasing the products of 
the domestic mills. So far, wholesale 
and retail stocks have been more than 
adequate to meet consumer demand. 
Nevertheless, garment manufacturers are 
now beginning to exhaust their stocks of 
goods for processing. 

Mineral production reportedly ad- 
vanced somewhat from the decline regis- 
tered in June because of heavy rains, 
whereas output of Motembo naphtha and 
Jarahueca crude oil of naphtha charac- 
teristics is said to have continued at the 
same rate as during the previous months 
of the year, although in the case of the 
latter at a substantially lower rate than 
in the like period of 1947. Geophysical 
investigations were performed by one of 
the major foreign oil companies through- 
out August and plans for drilling its first 
hole were advanced. Supplies of petro- 
leum products from imports and domes- 
tic refining were adequate to meet effec- 
tive consumer requirements, notwith- 
standing the fact that no part of the 18,- 
000,000 gallons of the premium-priced 
motor gasoline, which were approved in 
April for importation under Govern- 
ment sugar-industry subsidization, has 
so far been delivered by the nonhabitual 
supplier offering the gasoline. 

Chicago and Southern Air Lines com- 
menced regular triweekly flights from 
Houston and New Orleans to Caracas 
(Venezuela) via Habana, Kingston, 
Aruba, and Curacao, while the Cuban 
National Transport Commission granted 
local authorization for Caribbean 
American Lines to operate nonscheduled 
cargo service from New York and Miami 
to Habana and from Habana to Caracas. 

In August the last sugar mill finished 
its 1948 grinding season, bringing the 
year’s sugar crop to 6,675,000 short tons, 
compared with last year’s record-break- 
ing crop of 6,448,000 short tons. Sugar 
developments in late July and August, 
however, were featured by two addi- 
tional increases (totaling about 245,000 
short tons) in the amount of sugar Cuba 
is permitted to market in the United 
States this year, and more especially by 
the conclusion of a _ sugar-purchase 
agreement between the United States 
and Cuba. Under this agreement the 
United States purchased an additional 
238,000 short tons of sugar at 4 cents per 
pound (f. a. s.) for use and distribution 
by the Army in occupied areas, and Cuba 
set aside until October 15, 1948, an addi- 
tional 228,000 short tons for further 
prospective United States demands. 
Cuba also undertook to make available 
170.090 short tons for arrival in the 
United States during the first half of 
January 1948, agreeing for that purpose, 
if necessary, to begin the 1949 grinding 
season in December 1948. The effect of 


these and related developments was to 
reduce the estimated unsold Cuban sur- 
plus to about 500,000 short tons and gen- 
erally to improve the tone of the market 
from the seller’s point of view. Evi- 
dencing grave concern over allegedly 
high production expenses in relation to 
total income, cane growers met in 
Habana in late August and proclaimed 
that they were unable to continue pay- 
ing the present high wage scale and that 
they wanted a larger share of sugar pro- 
ceeds through a revision of the present 
Sugar Coordination Law. This dis- 
turbed mill owners and laborers alike, 
who are discussing steps to prevent a 
reduction in their share of the sugar 
proceeds. 

Rainfall in August was reasonably 
heavy. Pastures flourished and cattle 
continued to fatten, thus maintaining 
ample quantities of fresh milk and lim- 
iting the demand for mixed cattle feeds. 
A decree raising the ceiling prices for 
milk to condenseries was promulgated 
in late July. The new price basis satis- 
fied milk producers and condenseries, 
and production of condensed milk in Au- 
gust was at a high seasonal level. Beef 
supplies for Cuban cities, especially Ha- 
bana, remained short, however. Cattle 
shipments, made by ranchers in com- 
pliance with their July agreement with 
the Government fluctuated in size and 
were insufficient to provide adequate 
meat supplies. The Government did not 
accede to the ranchers’ and meat dealers’ 
drive to remove ceiling prices from beef, 
and by August 20 cattle shipments to 
cities virtually ceased. 

Cuban rice supplies continued plenti- 
ful throughout August. Purchases from 
abroad, though somewhat larger than 
in July, continued small, as wholesale 
importers sought to unload their present 
stocks in expectation of coming lower 
prices. Local producers were anticipat- 
ing a record-breaking crop, and, fearful 
that the expected large imports this year 
may adversely affect their prices, they 
appealed to the Government to impose 
an import quota on rice. The Govern- 
ment, reportedly, was giving serious con- 
sideration to this demand. August lard 
imports were much larger than July ar- 
rivals and, as a result, the unreasonably 
high price to the consumer dropped 
slightly. The harvesting of a record or 
near-record summer-corn crop and of 
a peanut crop about a third smaller than 
that of last year was begun in late 
August. 

The Cuban Tobacco Growers Associa- 
tion urged the Government to limit this 
year’s (1948-49) tobacco output to an 
amount equaling average domestic con- 
sumption and exports in the calendar 
years 1945-47 (about 71,000,000 pounds), 
or approximately 16 percent larger than 
that of last year, when the Government 
decreed a restriction of sun-grown leaf. 
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However, no action has yet been taken 
on this appeal. All coffee harvested 
from May 1, 1948, through April 30, 1949, 
is to be consumed domestically, accord- 
ing to a recent decision of the Cuban 
Cabinet. As a result of increased do- 
mestic consumption, similar decrees, vVir- 
tually prohibiting domestic exports, have 
been promulgated annually since 1945. 
Late in August the Government author- 
ized the exportation of about 840,000 
pounds of cacao beans. Field reports 
indicate that the surplus is somewhat 
larger than this amount and the Gov- 
ernment may authorize small additional 
exports later. 

As a result of demands of bus and 
streetcar workers for higher wages and 
shorter hours, the Government has de- 
creed wage increases of 30 percent and 
has limited the working day to 6 hours, 
with 8 hours’ pay. In the meantime, ap- 
plications filed by the bus and street- 
railway companies for authorization to 
increase passenger fares, without which 
they claim they cannot meet the in- 
creased pay rolls, are still pending. 
Many other sectors of labor are also 
agitating for increased pay, and dis- 
putes over labor demands are leading to 
scattered strikes throughout the island. 

The National Federation of Sugar 
Workers, claiming to represent approxi- 
mately 500,000 workers in the sugar in- 
dustry, is carrying on a determined cam- 
paign to prevent any reduction in wages 
in the industry after November 30, 1948, 
when the present wage scales expire. 
The industry is insisting that wages 
should be tied to sugar prices, and the 
possibility of a conflict over this basic 
issue is regarded as serious. Negotia- 
tions are expected to be initiated at an 
early date between representatives of 
shipping and terminal companies and of 
port labor unions to discuss the unions’ 
demands for standardization of wages of 
port workers throughout the island. At 
present, wage rates vary widely among 
the different ports. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


MACHINERY, EQUIPMENT, Raw MATERIALS, 
AND OTHER ARTICLES EXEMPTED FROM 
Cupan Gross SALes Tax 


In accordance with a Cuban resolution 
published in the Official Gazette of August 
10, 1948, machinery, equipment, raw mate- 
rials, and other articles on which duty- and 
tax-free privileges were granted by decree 
Nos. 1831, 2144, and 4089, all of the year 1945, 
will be exempted from the Cuban gross sales 
tax established by decree No. 643 of March 
27, 1946. In addition, all amounts arising 
from this tax which were paid on deposit 
pending a decision in the matter are to be 
refunded. 

The benefits of decree No. 1831, dated July 
3, 1945, were recently extended for an addi- 
tional 3-year period by decree No. 1797 of 
May 26, 1948. Exemption from import duties, 
taxes, consular fees, and surcharges collect- 
ible in Cuban customhouses was continued 
on imports of industrial equipment; how- 
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ever, the gross sales tax was specifically ex- 
cluded from the exemptions. Decree No. 
2144, dated August 7, 1945, and No. 4089, 
dated December 28, 1945, were enacted before 
the promulgation of the gross sales tax of 
1946. The former decree provides that raw 
materials destined for industries newly es- 
tablished in Cuba, engaged in the produc- 
tion of manufactured or semimanufactured 
products, will be free from duties, consular 
fees, and similar charges for a period of 10 
years; the latter grants similar exemptions 
to imports of raw materials consigned to in- 
dustries developed in Cuba during the war. 

|For announcement of decree Nos. 4089, 
643, and 1797, see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
for February 16, 1946, May 25, 1946, and 
August 7, 1948, respectively. | 


Czechoslovakia 
Economic Conditions 


FOREIGN TRADE DURING THE FIRST HALF 
oF 1948 


Czechoslovak imports and exports dur- 
ing the first half of 1948 totaled 21,606,- 
000,000 crowns and 17,230,000,000 crowns, 
respectively, according to the Czecho- 
slovak Economic Bulletin of July 29. 
Data for the corsesponding period of 


1947 showed imports of 12,814,000,000 
crowns and exports of 12,971,000,000 
crowns. (The Official rate of exchange 


is 50 Czechoslovak crowns to the U. S. 
dollar.) The passive trade balance of 
4,376,000,000 crowns ($87,520,000) during 
the first half of 1948 is attributed by the 
Czech Government to exceptionally 
heavy imports of foodstuffs and to re- 
duced quantities of agricultural products 
available for export—both factors re- 
fMlecting last year’s crop failure. The 
prospects for this year’s harvest are very 
promising; exports of potatoes, sugar, 
hops, and malt should increase substan- 
tially, whereas requirements for imported 
foodstuffs will probably decline. 

Czechoslovakia’s principal suppliers 
during the first half of 1948 were the 
U. S. S. R., Great Britain, Yugoslavia, 
United States, and Switzerland, in that 
order. Its principal customers during 
that period were the U. S. S. R., Yugo- 
slavia, United States, and Switzerland, 
in that order. Its principal customers 
during that period were the U. S. S. R.., 
Yugoslavia, Poland, Netherlands, and 
Great Britain. United States purchases 
of Czechoslovak goods amounted to 573,- 
958,000 crowns, and United States sales 
1,196,486,000, according to Czech 
statistics. 

Imports of foodstuffs during the first 
half of 1948 amounted to 7,530,000,000 
crowns, grain from the Soviet Union and 
Yugoslavia making up a substantial por- 
tion of the total. Industrial raw mate- 
rials and semimanufactured products 
were valued at 9,616,000,000 crowns, or 
45 percent of total imports. Of total 
exports during that half-year, 84 per- 
cent, or 14,408,000,000 crowns’ worth, 
were manufactured products. 





Denmark 


\IRGRAM FROM U. S. EMBASSY 47 
COPENHAGEN 


(Dated August 23, 1948) 


Official crop estimates recently pyp. 
lished indicate that there will be a total 
Danish grain harvest of approximately 
3,475,000 metric tons in 1948: the poor 
1947 crop aggregated 3,130,000 metric 
tons. This increase is attributed en. 
tirely to a marked improvement in Wheat 
and rye, which were severely affecteq by 
last year’s weather. Potatoes are ex. 
pected to set an all-time crop record of 
about 2,400,000 metric tons—an increase 
of more than 30 percent over 1947. 

Two supplementary trade agreements 
were negotiated with Czechoslovakia jn 
July; these call for trade valued at about 
3,300,000 Danish crowns each way, 4 
new trade agreement and a payments 
agreement were signed with the French 
Zone in Germany to cover the second half 
of 1948; the volume of trade thus ar. 
ranged is to run about 10,000,000 crowns 
each way. Furthermore, a protocol was 
signed governing payments and trade 
with the US-UK areas in Germany; this 
provides for Danish exports of $13,539. 
000 and Danish imports of $8,000,000 
during the 12 months ending July 1949 
The difference will be applied as part 
payment of Denmark’s debt to Bizonia 
for coal purchases. A supplementary 
Danish-Belgian trade agreement is being 
discussed; and trade negotiations are 
scheduled for the near future with United 


Kingdom, Argentina, Spain, Austria, 
Sweden, and France. 
June foreign-trade figures show an 


import surplus of 82,900,000 crowns, im- 
ports totaling 282,600,000 and exports 
199,700,000 crowns. In comparison, in 
June 1947 imports were 366,600,000 and 
exports, 190,200,000 crowns, leaving an 
import surplus of 176,400,000 crowns 
During the first half of this year, the 
import surplus was reduced to 206,000, 
000, from 392,600,000 crowns for the first 
half of 1947. 

Trade with the United Kingdom in the 
period January-June this year yielded 
a Danish export surplus of 123,180,000 
crowns, contrasted with a Danish import 
surplus of 48,241,000 crowns for the cor- 
responding months last year. Danish 
trade with the world and with selected 
countries during those two half years 
is shown in the accompanying table. 

There was a small improvement in the 
Danish foreign-exchange position dur- 
ing June, as indicated by a decline in 
net foreign-exchange debt, including 
clearing accounts of the National Bank 
of Denmark, to 458,600,000 from 480,- 
700,000 crowns and by a rise in net for- 
eign-exchange assets of commercial 
banks to 17,700,000 10,000,000 
crowns. 


from 
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Danish Trade in First 6 Months of 1947 
, and 1948 


{In crowns] 


Trade with Exports Imports 

ve half of 1947 1,012, 500,000) 1, 405, 100, 000 
7 half of 1945 1, 288, 000,000 1, 494, 000, 000 
.d Kingdom 

: <1 he” of 1947 $24, 515, 000 301, 335, 000 
ist half of 1948 201, 406, 000 339, 647, 000 

J “| States 

Un all of 1947 34.083. 000 204, 146, 000 
Ist half of 1945 57, O01, OOO 2330), 167, 000 

u.s.8. Re : He . 

“1st half of 147 ; O81 O00 24 248, 000 
ist half of 194s 65. 270. 000 79 507, 000 


Note circulation showed a_ further 
small decrease during June, to 1,477,- 
000,000 from 1,486,000,000 crowns. 

Industrial production, which reached 
its peak in February, continued its slight 
subsequent decline in June; the compos- 
ite industrial production index sagged 
to 132 from 134 (1935~ 100). The Feb- 
ruary high was 136. Although the de- 
cline in March and April was exclu- 
sively in consumers’ goods, production of 
capital goods also fell off in May and 
June. As a result, although in April the 
index for capital goods stood at 140 and 
that for consumers’ goods at 133, both 
indexes dropped to 132 in June. The 
June decline was mostly in the food- 
stuffs, leather, metals, stone, earthen- 
ware, and glass industries; small in- 
creases were recorded in the clothing, 
graphic, and technical-chemical indus- 
tries. 

Preliminary unemployment statistics 
show insured workers totally unem- 
ployed at 7,593 at the end of June, 
against 8,197 a month earlier. This 
corresponds to 1.3 and 1.4 percent, re- 
spectively, of allinsured workers. A year 
earlier the number was 3,309, or 0.6 
percent. 

Wholesale prices continued upward in 
July; the combined wholesale price in- 
dex rose to 258 from 256 (1935-100). 
Prices rose on foodstuffs; hides, leather, 
and footwear; iron and metal products; 
and textiles and clothing; while those on 
fuel and mineral oils and foodstuffs de- 
clined slightly. Wholesale prices of 
other commodities remained unchanged. 
The import price index declined frac- 
tionally to 299 from 300, whereas the 
index of export prices rose to 311 
from 302. 

The quarterly retail price index, pub- 
lished in July, rose to 179 from 176 in 
April (1935-100), or on the basis of 1914 
prices to 306 from 301. The rise was due 
mainly to higher food costs ‘(particu- 
larly butter and margarine) and to 
taxes; but other items also showed some 
increases. The resultant increase of 
wages to be paid to industrial workers, 
Including organized office workers, ef- 
fective September 1, and _ salaries of 
Civil-service employees, effective Octo- 
ber 1, are estimated at 70,000,000 and 
10,000,000 crowns a year, respectively. 
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El Salvador 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


MODIFICATION OF SALVADORAN IMPORT AND 
INTERNAL EXCISE TAXES ON MATCHES 


According to a report from the United 
States Embassy at San Salvador dated Au- 
gust 10, 1948, the Salvadoran Government 
has made the following modifications in the 
import duties and internal excise taxes on 
matches by legislative decree No. 28, pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial on July 30, 1948: 

The import duty on matches has been in- 
creased to $12 (U. S.) per lata; 

The internal excise tax on imported 
matches of 15 colones ($6) per lata has been 
abrogated. Henceforth, imported matches 
will not be subject to internal excise taxes; 
and 

The internal excise tax of 5 colones ($2) 
per lata on domestic matches has been re- 
tained. 

The decree provides that one lata equals 
1,200 boxes each containing from 35 to 40 
matches, In the case of matches shipped 
in bulk containers, one lata equals 48,000 
individual matches. For customs purposes, 
no distinction is made as to size of the 
matches, the same rate per lata applying 
regardless of size. 

As a result of the change in the basis of 
duty application from total weight to num. 
ber of matches, no exact comparison between 
the old import duty and the new rate can 
be made. It was the announced intention 
of the Government to make the new tariff 
approximately equal to the old import duty 
plus the abrogated internal excise tax. The 
calculations of the Salvadoran Ministry of 
Economy indicated that the former duty of 
$35 per 100 kilograms was equivalent to ap- 
proximately 15 colones ($6) per lata of 
matches in standard boxes, which, added to 
the former excise tax of 15 colones ($6) per 
lata, made a total of 30 colones ($12) per 
lata, the new import duty 


‘ 
France 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


AGREEMENTS FOR EXCHANGE OF GOODS 
CONCLUDED WITH SWEDEN 


Trade between France and Sweden for the 
year November 1, 1947, to October 31, 1948, is 
expected to total 460,000,000 Swedish crowns 
($127,000,000) under the basic agreement of 
October 31, 1947, and a supplementary one of 
April 19, 1948, announced in Kommersiella 
Meddelanden No. 11, November 1947, and No. 
4, April 1948. 

Under the original agreement for the 12 
months which began November 1, 1947, Swe- 
den was to export sawn and planed lumber; 
mechanical wood pulp; viscose wood pulp; 
paper; iron and steel and manufactures 
thereof; tools; machinery; granite blocks 
and paving stones; fish, fresh, salted, and 
canned; certain chemicals; and some mis- 
cellaneous items. Total Swedish exports were 
expected to have a value of 180,000,000 crowns 
($50,000,000). Unofficial sources stated that 
under this agreement over half of the Swed- 
ish exports would consist of forest products, 
including 19,000 standards of sawn lumber. 
The remainder would mainly be manufac- 
tured items from Swedish engineering work- 
shops. 

French exports to Sweden under the No- 
vember agreement were planned to reach a 
level of 230,000,000 crowns ($64,000,000) and 
were scheduled to include: Certain vegetable 


products, such as cacao, fruit, and spices; 
wines and spirits; hardwoods; phosphate and 
other colonial products; calcined soda and 
other soda products; potassium salts; com- 
mercial iron and pipe; scrap; certain elec- 
trical apparatus; machinery and instru- 
ments; textile machinery and textile ma- 
chine needles; automobile and bicycle tires; 
and textiles. A semiofficial Swedish source 
stated that total textile imports from France 
would amount to 90,000,000 crowns, In this 
total were to be included (all in metric tons 
except sewing thread and silk): 1,500 of 
rayon yarn; 1,500 of worsted yarn; 75, carded 
yarn; 200, cotton yarn; 200, flax yarn; 750, 
wool tops; 50, staple fiber yarn; 100, wool 
waste; sewing thread to the value of 1,500,- 
000 crowns; and 800,000 crowns’ worth of 
sewing silk. The same source also indicated 
that 3,000,000 crowns would be the value of 
aniline dyes imported; 500,000 crowns would 
cover the total of synthetic products. The 
value of the kitting machinery mentioned 
above was put at 3,000,000 crowns, and 
knitting-machine needles at 600,000 crowns, 

As a result of negotiations which took 
place during April 1948, a supplementary 
French-Swedish trade agreement was signed 
which planned additional deliveries from 
Sweden to the value of 10,000,000 crowns 
($2,800,000) and additional French deliver- 
ies to the value of 40,000,000 ($11,100,000) 
crowns. This additional trade brings the 
total for the year ending October 31, 1948, 
of French exports to Sweden to 270,000,- 
000 crowns ($66,650,000) and of Swedish ex- 
ports to France to _ 190,000,000 crowns 
($30,000,000) . 

An interesting provision of the supple- 
mentary agreement is that both sides have 
agreed to import from the other goods con- 
sidered to be “nonessential” to the value of 
1,500,000 crowns. The additional Swedish 
deliveries to France will include: A minor 
quantity of mechanical wood pulp; fine- 
quality paper; machinery, engineering work 
shop products; and iron and steel. Supple- 
mentary French deliveries will include: Raw 
phosphate; certain important chemicals; iron 
and steel; machine tools; textile machinery; 
gasoline motors; electrical machinery and 
material; textiles; woolen and cotton ho- 
siery; and hat crowns. 

Under these agreements, France will have 
a favorable balance of trade of approximately 
80,000,000 crowns during the year. Official 
sources state that this balance will be used 
to pay for freight and other services rendered 
France by Sweden, as well as to liquidate 
credits previously made available by Sweden, 

During June additional French-Swedish 
trade talks took place in Stockholm. No 
agreement was reached to enlarge the cur- 
rent exchange of goods. 


‘ ee 
General 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


MULTIPLE SHIPMENTS OF Foop PARCELS 


The Office of International Trade, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, announced a pro- 
cedure for exportation of multiple food par- 
cels to employees of United States firms in 
certain countries, in Current Export Bulletin 
No. 479 of September 2, 1948, as follows: 

A. Effective immediately, the Office of In- 
ternational Trade announces the establish- 
ment of a procedure whereby United States 
corporations or firms having branches, sub- 
sidiaries, or affiliates in group R countries 
may apply for licenses to export multiple food 
parcels, in a single shipment, through an 
intermediate consignee for delivery to the 
employees of such branches, subsidiaries, or 
affiliates. 
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This procedure is applicable only where 
*the total value of the combined shipment 


exceeds the GLV dollar-value limitations 
specified for each Positive List and Nonposi- 
tive List food commodity, but where the 
contents of each individual food parcel do 
not exceed such specified GLV limitations. 
However, meat, butter, or other edible fats 
and oils may not be included in such par- 
cels. 

B. Definition of “Food Parcel.’—A “food 
Parcel” which may be exported under this 
procedure is defined as “a parcel containing 
food commodities, ercept meat, butter, and 
other edible fats and oils, to be sent free of 
cost to the employee receiving them and 
must be for the personal use of the employee 
of his immediate family.” 

C. Submission of License Applications.— 
United States exporting companies or firms 
desiring to export multiple food parcels un- 
der this procedure must submit individual 
license applications covering Positive List 
and Nonpositive List food commodities, ex- 
cept meat, butter, and other edible fats and 
oils and those commodities exportable under 
the provisions of general license GRO, in 
accordance with the procedure set forth 
below: 

1. Separate applications must be submit- 
ted for each country of destination to which 
food parcels are to be shipped and must be 
accompanied by lists, in duplicate, showing 
the names of the recipients abroad. 

2. License applications must be submitted 
on Form IT 419, accompanied by acknowl- 
edgment card, Form IT 116, and must in- 
clude the following: 

a. Under item 7 (a), the words “See at- 
tached list of recipients’’; 

b. Under item 7 (b), the name of the 
intermediate consignee in the coun- 
try of destination; 

c. Under item 9, a complete description 
of the proposed shipment, including 
the following: 

(1) The total number of food parcels 
to be shipped; 

(2) The number and description of the 
shipping containers, i.e., bags, 
boxes, or barrels; 

(3) Total quantity, in terms of sched- 
ule B units, of each commodity; 
where unit of weight is not 
given, dollar values should be 
given; 

(4) The processing code GIFT. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of May 22, 
1948, for previous announcement on multiple 
shipments of gift parcels.] 


Germany 


Exchange and Finance 


CHARITABLE AND PERSONAL REMITTANCES TO 
WESTERN GERMiNY NOW PERMISSIBLE 


The Department of the Army and the Of- 
fice of Military Government (U. S.) an- 
nounced on August 31, that it is again pos- 
sible to make charitable, personal, and family 
remittances from the United States to the 
United States, British, and French Zones 
of Germany. An extension of these arrange- 
ments to include the Western Sectors of 
Berlin is under consideration. 

Arrangements have been made whereby all 
New York clearing-house banks, as well as 
other banks having a special interest in re- 
mittance business, will transmit their pay- 
ment instructions directly to the Bank 
Deutscher Laender in Frankfurt, the newly 
organized central bank for Western Germany. 
Other banks in the United States will be able 
to put their business through their New York 
correspondents (or through other corre- 
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spondents which have made arrangements 
for transmittal of payment instructions) to 
the Bank Deutscher Laender. On the Ger- 
man side, all payments will be channeled 
through that central bank. 

No limit has been placed on the amount 
of remittances, but they must fall within 
the category of charitable, personal, and 
family remittances. The United States re- 
mitter will submit payment instructions to 
his bank which will include the names and 
addresses of the remitter and payee and the 
dollar value of the remittance. 

The Bank Deutscher Laender is responsible 
for making payments in Deutsche marks, at 
the rate of 1 Deutsche mark to 30 cents, less 
German service charges, and for notifying 
each remitter when his remittance is com- 
pleted. When it is impossible to complete a 
remittance within 3 months, the Bank 
Deutscher will return directly to the remit- 
ter a dollar check for the amount remitted, 
less the service charges applicable to an 
uncompleted remittance. 

Dollar funds accruing from these remit- 
tances to Western Germany will be forwarded 
to the Federal Reserve Bank of New York and 
deposited there to the credit of a special 
account in the name of the Bank Deutscher 
Laender. 

Similar arrangements to cover monetary 
transfers from countries other than the 
United States are being negotiated. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


EXPORT WORKERS’ Bonus “B” BENEFITS 
TERMINATED 


The foreign exchange export bonus “B”" 
plan for the Bizonal Area of Germany was 
terminated on August 16, 1948, by decision 
of the United States and British Military 
Governors, according to News of Germany, 
August 17, published by the Information 
Services Branch of OMGUS 

This procedure was established in Sep- 
tember 1947 to give export workers an incen- 
tive to increase the volume of export pro- 
duction in the Bizonal Area and was in- 
tended only as an interim measure pending 
the introduction of currency reform. Mili- 
tary authorities now state that success of 
currency reform, the general improvement 
in the availability of indigenously produced 
food stocks, the sharp increase in food im- 
ports, and the mounting administrative dif- 
ficulties in the administration of bonus “B” 
have made it possible to abolish the plan 

The bonus “A” phase of the plan and 
miners’ incentive programs continue in ef- 
fect for the present 

[For previous descriptions of these incen- 
tive programs see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
ot July 3, 1948, p. 20, May 1, 1948, p. 19, and 
September 20, 1947, p. 14.] 


TRADE AGREEMENT FOR EXCHANGE OF GOODS 
BETWEEN BIZONAL AREA AND THE NETH- 
ERLANDS CONCLUDED 


An agreement for the exchange of goods 
valued at $154,000,000 between the Bizonal 
Area of Germany and the Netherlands and 
its oversea territories was signed by repre- 
sentatives of the Netherlands Government 
and the Joint Export-Import Agency in 
Frankfurt on July 31, 1948, according to a 
JEIA press release of August 2 and the Am- 
sterdam newspaper, Trouw, of August 3, 
1948. 

The agreement covers the year which be- 
gan August 1, 1948. It provides that both 
sides will grant necessary import and export 
licenses for specified commodities up to the 
limits agreed upon and will otherwise facili- 


tate trade as much as possible. It also pro- 





vides for the establishment of a mixeq com. 
mission representing both sides, which can 
be convened by either party at any time that 
special problems arise which require such 
procedure. 

Of a total of $68,000,000 worth of Zoods 
provided for importation into Germany from 
the Netherlands and its territories, Major 
items include foodstuffs, chemicals, ti, 
rubber, and industrial diamonds. 

Coal, in the amount of $28,000,000, is one 
of the principal commodities among the 
$86,000,000 worth listed for exportation from 
Germany. Some others are machinery, sawn 
wood, chemicals, textiles, electrical equip. 
ment, iron and steel products, and a much 
wider variety of bizonal exports than has been 
possible since the war 


| 
Greece 
Economic Conditions 


DEVELOPMENTS DURING JULY 1948 


Inflationary tendencies continued 
strong in Greece during July, while jn. 
dustrial production declined. During the 
last few days of the month, the price 
index of 20 commodities compiled by 
the ECA mission in Greece rose above 
300 ‘October 1939 —1) ; a postwar high of 
305.8 was reached on March 10. The 
trend after early June was irregularly 
upward. Cost of living in Athens rose 
1.3 percent during July with food prices 
up 3.8 percent, according to U. S. Em- 
bassy estimates based on unofficial quo- 
tations in the Athens market. 

Increasing pressure by labor for higher 
wages continued. A 3-day strike of bank 
employees was terminated by civil mo- 
bilization, and a week-long strike of 
postal and telegraph employees ended 
with the promise of early salary in- 
creases. A 15-percent wage increase to 
tobacco manipulators was granted by the 
Government during the month. 

Industrial production, according to the 
Federation of Greek Industries, dropped 
from 69 percent of the prewar level in 
May to 65 percent in June. This decline 
is attributed partly to decreased pur- 
chasing power. Stocks of manufactured 
goods are reported to have increased 30 
percent since April 1. 

Currency in circulation advanced to 
1,040,000,000,000 drachmas on July 12, 
from 967,000,000,000 on June 1, and re- 
mained above the trillion mark during 
the rest of July. Credits to the Govern- 
ment were chiefly responsible for this 
increase. Legislation was enacted to 
reduce the estimated 1948-49 budgetary 
deficit, in accordance with ECA require- 
ments. 

A reorganization of the banking sys- 
tem was announced July 12 by the Eco- 
nomic Policy Committee. There are new 
interest, discount, and commission rates 
and new loan regulations. 

Dollar and sterling foreign-exchange 
certificates fluctuated in a narrow range 
during the first half of July but during 
the latter half remained at about 5,000 
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and 10,000 drachmas, respectively. Open- 
market rates of the dollar and pound 
sterling rose steadily during the month 
and stood at 14,100 and 38,800 drachmas, 
respectively, on July 31. Following a 
temporary decline at the end of June, the 
open-market sovereign rate gradually 
returned to the 233,000-drachma level. 

To establish a letter of credit, Greek 
importers are required to deposit, with a 
local bank exchange, certificates equal to 
the full value of the import involved. 
In addition, importers previously had to 
deposit with the bank a “margin” in 
drachmas ranging from 30 to 60 percent 
of the c. i. f. value of the order, calculated 
at the official rate of exchange. At the 
end of July, it was ruled that the mar- 
ginal deposit would no longer be required. 

Unusually cool weather during July 
delayed ripening of fruits and vegetables 
and harvesting of cotton, tobacco, and 
corn. Harvesting of winter grains was 
completed and threshing began. About 
13.000 metric tons of exportable tobacco 
were sold, out of a total of 20,000 metric 
tons, in some cases at prices above the 
security level. S:x thousand metric tons 
of seed potatoes are expected from 
Cyprus for fall planting. Prices of olive 
oil in producing areas are now about 75 
percent higher than the security price of 
5200 drachmas per oKa fixed last No- 
vember. 

The Government announced on July 
13 that it would restrict its purchase pro- 
gram toa minimum of about 70,000 met- 
ric tons of wheat and discontinue bread 
rationing in the principal producing 
areas. There were indications that the 
bread and wheat program might be re- 
vised. 

Enforcement of the law requiring keep- 
ing of business records was postponed 
until September 30. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


RESTRICTIONS ON ISSUANCE OF 
IMPORT LICENSES 


In general, import licenses may be issued 
in Greece whether or not the applicant is 
designated the exclusive sales representa- 
tive of the foreign supplier, according to a 
report from the American Embassy, Athens, 
dated July 9, 1948. In certain instances, 
however, such designation is obligatory, 
principally for the following products 

Motor vehicles, for which import licenses 
against global allocations are issued only to 
authorized distributors of foreign manufac- 
turers for the particular make involved (ex- 
ception may be made to this rule in special 
Cases ) : 

Automobile tires, for which import li- 
censes against global allocations are issued 
only to accredited distributors of foreign tire 
manufacturers or of their export offices; and 

Pharmaceutical and medicinal prepara- 
tions, which may be imported for sale only 
by pharmacies; wholesale drug stores; phar- 
maceutical cooperative associations; import- 
ers specializing in medical and surgical sup- 
Plies and equipment; and the authorized 
representatives of foreign manufacturers. A 
general importer cannot obtain an import li- 
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cense for proprietary pharmaceuticals or 
branded medicines approved by the Greek 
Health Board, unless he can produce ac- 
ceptable evidence that he is the accredited 
sales representative of a foreign manufac- 
turer. 


IMPORT-LICENSING PROCEDURE FOR GIFTS 


Gift items up to a certain value which 
are not included in the current import pro- 
gram for Greece may be cleared through 
Customs without import-licensing formali- 
ties, by decision No. 84322 of the Ministry of 
National Economy, effective May 27, 1948, and 
reported by the American Embassy, Athens, 
on June 8. With regard to gifts brought in 
by travelers to Greece, this value is $75; for 
gifts sent to Greece, the value is $25. 


Haiti 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


DutTy EXEMPTIONS GRANTED TO 
EXPOSITION MATERIALS 

A law published in a special edition of 
Le Moniteur, the Haitian official journal, 
dated August 6, 1948, approved a contract 
for the engineering and architectural work 
of the projected International Exposition to 
be held in Haiti in 1949, and authorized the 
duty-free entry of all imports of tools, ma- 
chinery, equipment, materials, and articles 
necessary for the establishment and develop- 
ment of this project. The duty-free ex- 
portation of the contracting company’s tools, 
machinery, or equipment is also assured after 
these have served their purpose. 


Honduras 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
TEGUCIGALPA 
(Dated September 2, 1948) 


Merchants and banks have reported 
that during the past 3 months business 
in Honduras has fallen off considerably 
and estimates have been made that retail 
sales have dropped on many items as 
much as 60 percent. This general slump 
is attributed chiefly to uneasiness re- 
garding the forthcoming presidential 
and congressional elections on October 10 
and overstocking of merchandise for a 
partially satiated consumer group. It 
is not expected that business conditions 
will change much until after the elec- 
tions. 

The National Congress, under decree 
No. 97 of March 16, 1948, approved the 
1948-49 fiscal appropriation in the 
amount of 19,813,904 lempiras ($9,906,- 
952). This is a slight increase over the 
1947-48 fiscal year’s expenditures of 19,- 
751,871 lempiras ($9,875,935.50), which 
exceeded that year’s original appropria- 
tion of 18,674,533 lempiras ($9,337,- 
266.50). 

A great deal of interest has been ex- 
pressed by Hondurans in the Interna- 
tional Convention of Chambers of Com- 
merce of the Central American countries 
to be held in Mexico September 9, 1948, 
and to which local chamber of commerce 


representatives will be sent. Local 
newspapers have expressed the hope that 
at this convention plans will be worked 
out to establish a shipping line to call 
at Mexican Pacific ports and ports of 
Central America as far as Balboa, 
Canal Zone. 

Banana companies report total exports 
of 4,540,717 stems at a declared value of 
$2,838,079 during the quarter ended June 
30, 1948, as compared with 5,029,243 
stems at a declared value of $3,122,499 
for the corresponding period of 1947. 
Land under banana cultivation had in- 
creased from 48,847 acres as of June 30, 
1947, to 55,566 acres as of June 39, 1948. 
There was a decrease in production, 
caused by the abandonment of large pro- 
ducing areas which had become un- 
profitable because of land fatigue. 
These lands were replaced during the 
past year with newly cultivated tracts. 

A shortage of subsistence crops, 
especially corn, beans, and rice, is evi- 
denced in many parts of the country. 
The shortage has been largely attributed 
to exports of these commodities to El 
Salvador, and the Minister of Govern- 
ment in a circular telegram sent to mu- 
nicipalities has ordered all exportation 
of these crops to cease until the next 
harvest. 


Iran 
Exchange and Finance 


FOREIGN- EXCHANGE REGULATIONS REVISED 


The Iranian Council of Ministers decreed 
on July 26, 1948, a revision of the existing 
foreign-exchange regulations, according to 
a report from the American Embassy, Tehran. 

The decree provides that all sellers of ex- 
change to authorized banks will be entitled 
to receive Exchange Sale Certificates to the 
extent of 100 percent of the value of the 
exchange sold. This provision does not ap- 
ply to companies operating under Govern- 
ment concessions; they will receive the rial 
equivalent at the official Government rate, 
but no _ certificates. Exporters may use 
within 1 month from the dave of sale the 
certificate for the purchase of excnange for 
importing permitted goods, for the opening 
of a letter of credit, or for paying drafts. 
Only one transfer of these certificates is 
permitted. In order to stabilize the prices 
of these certificates, the Bank Melli is au- 
thorized to intervene in the free market and 
buy or sell these certificates. 

The categories of products for which ex- 
change will be sold at the official rate and 
amounts designated for each category are as 
follows: 

(a) For loaf and soft sugars imported by 
the Government and other essential import 
needs of the Government, exchange will be 
sold at the official rate to the extent of 100 
percent of the cost of the goods; 

(6) For the importation of cotton piece 
goods, pharmaceuticals, paper, gunny and 
gunny cloth, medical equipment, books, and 
power plants for provincial towns, exchange 
will be sold at official rates to the extent 
of 60 percent of the cost of the goods; for 
the balance the importer must submit to 
the bank Exchange Sale Certificates; 

(c) For the importation of construction 
iron and steel, dyes and chemicals, raw skins, 
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cow, buffalo, and calf hides, all Kinds of 
motors, airplanes, trucks, truck tires and 
tubes, and cardboard, exchange will be sold 
at official rates to the extent of 30 percent 
of the import. Importers of such commodi- 
ties must obtain and supply the balance of 
70 percent exchange in the form of Ex- 
change Sale Certificates; and 

(d) For the importation of other author- 
ized goods, importers are required to obtain 
the full 100 percent of the value of imports 
in Exchange Sale Certificates and submit the 
same to the bank. 

[The decree does not indicate when the 
foregoing revised regulations go into effect. ] 


Ireland (Kire 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


New Quotas ON ImrorTs OF HOSIERY, 
Woven Prece Goons, AND ELECTRIC FIL- 
AMENT LAMPS 
The Irish Government has fixed the follow- 

ing quotas for the imports named, during 

the period September 1, 1948, through Febru- 

ary 28, 1949: 

Hose (other than half hose) made wholly 
or partly of silk or artificial silk, 640,000 
articles from all ‘countries; woolen piece 
goods measuring 12 inches or more in width, 
weighing 7 ounces or more per square yard, 
and exceeding 4 s. per square yard, 1,500,000 
square yards from all countries; and certain 
electric filament lamps, 50,000 articles from 
all countries. 


Luxembourg 


Economic Conditions 
SITUATION IN First HALF oF 1948 


Luxembourg during the first half of 
1948 remained one of the few prosperous 
and stable countries in Europe. There 
were practically no unemployment and 
no scarcity of food or other consumers’ 
goods. Wages remained high. Certain 
unfavorable factors, however, tend to 
upset the country’s economic balance; 
the rise in prices and the accompanying 
increases in Wages and salaries are mak- 
ing it difficult for Luxembourg products 
to compete on the international markets. 

Since the disappearance of the German 
market, many industries have sought 
new outlets, with varying degrees of suc- 
cess. Many manufacturers find them- 
selves with large exportable surpluses 
which they are unable to sell because of 
currency or trading restrictions in other 
countries. 

Following is the average monthly pro- 
duction of iron and steel during 1946, 
1947, and the first half of 1948: 


Average Monthly Production of Tron and 
Steel 
[In metric tons] 
= 1 
Semi- Fin- 
Pesiod Tron Stee] finished) ished 
prod- prod- 
ucts ucts 
1946 113,718 | 107,941 11, 000 78, 000 
1947 151,513 | 142,858 | 15.000 101, 800 
1948 (Jan.-June 201,239 | 187,327 | 22,337 129, 800 


The production of iron and steel, basic 
to the country’s economy, advanced as a 
result of improved coke deliveries and 
was slightly higher than prewar output. 

A modernization program is under 
way. It involves mainly the overhaul- 
ing of blast furnaces, installation of ore 
crushers and separators, modernization 
of electric power plants, electrification of 
rolling mills, and installation of a new 
sheet-rolling mill. 

Of the present production of iron and 
steel, 50 percent is sold in the Belgo- 
Luxembourg market, with 35 percent go- 
ing to controlled markets and the 
mainder to free markets. 

This mining industry was able to in- 
crease production, owing to greater con- 
sumption by local iron and steel plants 
and to the resumption, since March 1948, 
of iron-ore exports to the Ruhr. Iron- 
ore production increased less than iron 
and steel production, and it will continue 
to lag so long as the coke shortage forces 
Luxembourg and Belgian smelters to use 
large quantities of the higher-grade ores 
of Sweden and France. Production of 
iron ore for the first 6 months of 1948 
amounted to 1,381,500 metric tons, com- 
pared with 1,994,400 tons for the en- 
tire year 1947 and 2,346,800 tons for 1946 

The leather industry, second largest in 
the country, was damaged seriously dur- 
ing the Rundstedt offensive and has been 
stagnating since the war, attributed to 
the loss of the German market and to 
difficulties in obtaining supplies of raw 
hides and skins. Although output is only 
50 to 55 percent of the prewar level, 
there is an exportable surplus of about 
3,000,000 square feet of skins and 450 
metric tons of shoe leather, representing 
a total value of $3,000,000. 


re- 


The glove industry is also going 
through a crisis, because of the closing of 
normal markets. On the other hand, 


the shoe industry maintained a high rate 
of production despite strong foreign 
competition. 

Agriculture regained a large measure 
of its 1940 production. Crops were in 
a very Satisfactory condition, because of 
warm, dry weather during the first half 
of June. The rainy period that followed 
raised doubts that earlier forecasts would 
be justified. The average yield for bread 
grains is estimated at 17.2 metric quin- 
tals per hectare, against 9.8 quintals in 
1947. About 22,565 hectares were planted, 
as compared with 13,808 hectares in 1947. 

Livestock improved to the point where 
the country has as many horses and more 
cattle than in 1940. The latter, how- 
ever, are of lower quality. On the other 
hand, hogs, which before the war ex- 
ceeded the country’s needs, were fewer 
than in 1940. 

Barring unfavorable weather in the 
coming months, a normal grape crop is 
expected. The 1947 production of wine 
was excellent both in quality and quan- 





tity, but as exportation is restricteq by 
payment difficulties, there is an export. 
able surplus (1947 production) of 30,009 
hectoliters, valued at $1,200,000. 

Attempts to control the cost of living 
are hindered by the fact that al] con- 
sumers’ goods and raw materials are jm. 
ported, except food staples, iron ore, and 
quarry products. Efforts to keep down 
the cost of living are largely limite to 
controlling prices for the few items pro. 
duced domestically and to restricting 
distributors’ and retailers’ profit margins 
within reasonable bounds. The cost-of. 
living index (1914~—100) averaged 2,06) 
for the first 6 months of 1948, compare 
with 1,953 for the entire year 1947, 

The housing shortage remained acute. 
Population had increased to 286,786 on 
January 1, 1948, from 281,572 in 1945, 
Although reconstruction in the devas. 
tated areas made rapid headway, the 
concentration of population continued 
in the capital and the South after the 
Rundstedt offensive. 

Foreign-trade statistics are not avail- 
able, as imports and exports are included 
in the trade statistics of the Belgo- 
Luxembourg Economic Union 


Mexico 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SuRTAX OF 15 PERCENT AD VALOREM 
IMPOSED ON ALL EXPORTS 


By a presidential decree, published in the 


Diario Oficial of August 24, 1948, and effec- 
tive therewith, the Mexican Government im- 
posed a 15 percent ad valorem surtax on all 


exports from Mexico, including those exempt 
from export duty. This surtax, which is ad- 
ditional to the existing export duty, will be 
assessed on the commercial invoice value as 


in the case of the ad valorem portion of 
export duties already in effect 
The Ministry of Finance, after consulta- 


tion with the Tariff Commission, will deter- 
mine whether or not exceptions will be made 
in the form of reductions in the tax, and will 
conform to the following provisions in desig- 
nating the exceptions 

The reduction must not exceed 80 percent 
of the surtax, except in cases where the in- 
ternal tax levied on certain is in 
such form or proportion as to the 
same end as the surtax 

Any exceptions must be established by 
Executive decree and published in the Diario 
Oficial; 

In no case will exceptions be 
favor of specific persons 
and 

The reduction must be granted for a fixed 
period of time not to exceed 6 months. 


articles 


attain 


granted in 


societies, or firms; 


INSTRUCTIONS TO CUSTOMHOUSE AUTHORI- 
TIES CLARIFYING IMPORT AND EXPORT 
CONTROL ORDER OF MARCH 16, 1948 


By an official circular addressed to the chief 
of the customhouse and published in the 
Diario Oficial of August 25, 1948, the Mexican 
Government clarified its instructions to the 
customs authorities issued March 16, 1948. 
(Customs instructions of March 16 applied 
to all commodities on which import and 
export controls were imposed by the Mexican 
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decree effective February 11, 1948. See For- 
EIGN CoMMERCE WEEKLY of May 1, 1948.) 

It was pointed out that certain customs 
authorities had extended the application of 
import and export controls to merchandise 
not listed in circular 301-5-32 of March 16, 
1948. Customs officials were instructed to 
require permits for customs clearance only 
on those commodities specifically described 
in the circular, and not for the entire tariff 
fraction under which a specified commodity 
is classified. 


SpecIAL AIR TRAFFIC CUSTOMHOUSE 
ESTABLISHED IN MEXICO City 

A Mexican presidential order, published in 
the Diario Oficial of August 19, 1948, and 
effective therewith, authorizes the establish- 
ment of a customhouse in Mexico City to 
handle import and export shipments effected 
py air. The necessary personnel for the 
office will be designated by the Ministry of 
Finance through the General Customs Ad- 
ministration. 


New Zealand 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


VALIDITY OF IMPORT LICENSES EXTENDED 


The New Zealand Minister of Customs an- 
nounced on August 27 that the validity of 
1948 import licenses has been extended from 
December 31, 1948, to February 28, 1949 


Nicaragua 
AIRGRAM FROM U.s. EMBASSY AT 
MANAGUA 


(Dated September 2, 1948) 


With the exception of firms dealing in 
builders’ hardware and construction ma- 
terials, still in short supply locally, busi- 
ness and commercial establishments in 
Nicaragua continue to complain of de- 
clining sales and generally decreased 
economic activity. Merchandise imports 
have continued to enter the country in 
record-breaking volume throughout the 
first 8 months of 1948, with the result 
that inventories of most types of goods 
are larger than at any time during the 
past 2 years. This factor, together with 
the normal seasonal slackening of busi- 
ness activity at this time of the year, 
probably is the reason for the less rapid 
turn-over now being noted by local mer- 
chants. The period of intense business 
activity immediately following the war 
had, perhaps, come to be regarded as 
normal, and the present readjustment is 
thus thought of as a business recession. 

There has been no material change in 
the exchange control system whereby im- 
port permits are authorized by the Board 
of Directors, Issue Department, National 
Bank of Nicaragua. However, permits 
have been authorized in increased vol- 
ume during the past 2 months, thereby 
diverting some demand for exchange 
from the curb market to the official mar- 
ket. A natural result has been the in- 
crease in value of the cordoba on the 
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curb exchange, with current quotations 
at 5.90 cordobas to $1 (U. S.) as com- 
pared with 6.30 cordobas to $1 (U.S.) 2 
months ago. The Board of Directors of 
the Issue Department plans to limit im- 
port authorizations to a total value of 
not more than $1,500,000 <(U. S.) 
monthly. 

Nicaragua’s foreign trade continues at 
a record level, though exports have now 
begun their customary seasonal decline. 
Data for May, June, and July, the latest 
month for which figures are available, 
are as follows: Imports: May, $1,771,148; 
June, $3,018,003; and July, $1,592,811; 
exports: May, $4,263,580; June, $3,487,- 
477: and July, $1,230,936. 

Agriculturalists in general are optimis- 
tic, as excellent harvests of corn, beans, 
sesame, and rice seem assured. Corn 
and bean harvests are already under 
way, but no data are available regarding 
production. Informed sources indicate 
that the current sesame crop is expected 
to produce 250,000 quintals, approxi- 
mately the same as the 1947-48 harvest, 
despite a 20 to 25 percent reduction in 
acreage. Last year’s harvest was ad- 
versely affected by unfavorable weather 
and insect plagues, whereas this year 
growing conditions for sesame have been 
ideal. 


Republic of the 
Philippines 
Economic Conditions 


United States Government expendi- 
tures in the Republic of the Philippines 
have contributed heavily to the national 
income during the current year, and con- 
tinue to wipe out unfavorable commodity 
trade balances. Figures for actual cur- 
rency circulation, available for the first 
quarter, indicate that circulation in- 
creased from 678,000,000 pesos to 738,- 
000,000 pesos during the first 3 months of 
the year. (1 peso $0.50.) 

The trend toward disbursement of 
dollar exchange for consumer goods con- 
tinues, with import trade steadily gain- 
ing in value. Consumer spending, how- 
ever, appears to be weakening somewhat, 
against strong inventories, full supply 
channels, and lower up-country pur- 
chasing power. 

PRICES 


Inflationary tendencies in the United 
States have been reflected in Philippine 
markets for a wide range of American 
products, particularly foodstuffs, certain 
wearing apparel, and building materials. 
More stringent controls covering flour, 
galvanized-iron sheets, pipe, and sani- 
tary supplies became operative early in 
the year, while substantial quantities of 
these products were commandeered by 
the Philippine Relief and Trade Rehabil- 


itation Administration (PRATRA) from 
private dealers. In other lines new 
schedules of ceiling prices were issued by 
PRATRA. 

Prices of most consumer goods ap- 
peared to have stabilized by March, al- 
though slight declines occurred in tex- 
tile quotations and in prices of several 
locally produced foodstuffs, except rice. 
Steadily increasing rice prices have pre- 
vailed throughout most of 1948, in both 
wholesale and retail markets, and to 
combat the rapid rise new price ceilings 
were established in July. Higher rice 
prices have persisted notwithstanding 
the largest crop since liberation for the 
1947-48 season, supplemented by sub- 
stantial allocations from IEFC and by 
other purchases and loans. Increased 
consumption of rice, resulting from 
postwar prosperity and from increased 
population, as well as inadequate dis- 
tribution and speculative activities, have 
contributed to the price rise. 

Meat costs also continue high, ranging 
from 9 to 10 times prewar levels for beef 
prices and approximating 7 times pre- 
war prices for pork. Although numbers 
of hogs and poultry are on the increase, 
the cattle population is still far below 
prewar. 

GENERAL Foop SITUATION 


Aside from rice and meats, the mid- 
year food situation presented few prob- 
lems. Vegetables, especially tubers, were 
available in abundant quantities, and the 
corn crop was expected to approach pre- 
war levels. A general increase in the 
use of flour has served to offset somewhat 
shortages in rice. Fish supplies have 
improved noticeably. Sugar is plentiful 
on the domestic market, and consump- 
tion is believed to be greater than ever 
before. 

ExPorRT CROPS 


Sugar production for the 1947-48 sea- 
son is expected to be about 400,000 short 
tons. As of July 14, 1948, shipments of 
raw sugar to the United States amounted 
to 152,341 long tons. Expectations in 
the trade were that no more than 220,- 
000 tons from the 1947-48 crop would 
move to the United States during 1948, 
leaving approximately 180,000 tons for 
domestic consumption. Local uses for 
sugar have increased materially, pro- 
duction of soft drinks having reached an 
all-time record, and (with flour imports 
almost double prewar) bakery output of 
cakes and sweetened breads is greater 
than formerly. 

Bailings of inspected abaca fiber in 
the first half of 1948 totaled 362,246 bales 
of 278.3 pounds, according to trade 
sources, compared with 381,584 bales in 
the first 6 months of 1947. Because of 
overstripping, production in Davao has 
been on the decline. With increases in 
non-Davao areas, however, over-all 1948 
production is expected to approximate 
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the 796,000 bales of fiber inspected in 
1947. Exports in the first 6 months of 
1948 totaled 365,398 bales, only slightly 
more than the 364,748 bales exported in 
the first half of 1947. After reaching 
an all-time high in May, abaca prices 
have since receded. 

Tentative estimates place 1948 produc- 
tion of copra at 800,000 long tons, as 
compared with approximately 1,100,000 
tons produced in 1947. The lower cur- 
rent output is largely the resu't of ty- 
phoon damage in the fall of 1947. Ex- 
ports in 1948 are expected to total ap- 
proximately 625,000 tons, or about a 
third less than last year. About 75,000 
tons probably will be processed into coco- 
nut oil for export, and 100,000 tons of 
copra may be consumed locally in the 
production of edible oil, soap, vegetable 
lard, and margarine. In May copra 
prices reached an all-time high, but 
copra, as well as abaca, prices receded in 
June and July. 

Rules and regulations for grading and 
standardization of Philippine copra were 
established by Commerce Administrative 
Order No. 2 issued in January 1948. Un- 
der terms of the order all copra moving 
into international markets will be in- 
spected and sampled, classified and 
graded, certificates of inspection and 
standards being issued by officials of the 
Division of Standards, Department of 
Commerce and Industry. 

Production of desiccated coconut in 
1948 is unofficially estimated at 55,000 to 
60,000 long tons, an amount considerably 
greater than ever before. Although fac- 
tory operations were retarded by a short- 
age of fresh nuts during the first part of 
the year, the supply situation is improv- 
ing, and is expected to be adequate for 
desiccators’ requirements in the second 
half of 1948. 

MINING 

One of the larger gold mines approxi- 
mated its capacity output in March, and 
the four mines in operation during the 
first quarter of 1948 milled 136,922 tons 
of ore, in contrast to an average quar- 
terly production of all Philippine gold 
mines in 1940 of 378,000 tons. Rehabili- 
tation of other mines is not complete, 
reopening reportedly being deferred un- 
til the price of gold increases, or operat- 
ing costs are reduced. Most of the gold 
produced is a low-grade bullion, sold in 
Manila to small Chinese refiners. 

The largest producer of chrome is 
shipping refractory chrome ore at an 
average of approximately 22,000 tons per 
month, but rehabilitation of other mines 
has been delayed by lack of funds. Only 
one Manganese mine is in operation. It 
is understood that the last of the copper 
ore accumulated during the war at the 
Lepanto copper mine in Luzon was 
shipped in 1947, providing, in part, funds 
for rehabilitation. The first unit of an 
extraction plant at the mine was sched- 
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uled for preliminary operation in May 
1948, and it was hoped, with additional 
equipment, to reach a daily production of 
500 tons before the end of the year. 

With continued active production of 
coal at the Government’s mine in Cebu 
(output having reached more than 1000 
tons a day) the Philippine Government 
is attempting to find export outlets for a 
potential surplus production. Railroads, 
former consumers of coal, have converted 
to fuel oil, and the Manila Gas Co., also 
an important prewar consumer, has been 
abandoned. 

In March 1948, the Far East Oil De- 
velopment Co. reorganized as the Philip- 
pine Oil Development Co. Recently an 
increase from 4,000,080 to 10,000,000 
pesos in its capital stock was authorized 
in order to give stronger backing to the 
company’s application for oil leases now 
under consideration by the Govern- 
ment’s Oil Commission. In addition to 
its holdings in Cebu and on the Bondoc 
Peninsula, southern Luzon, the company 
has applied for leases in Leyte and 
Panay, and hopes to explore more than 
1,000,000 acres on a 25-year lease. Re- 
portedly the firm has offered the Govern- 
ment a 25 percent participation in the 
proposed authorized capital, and has 
suggested that, when justified by oil re- 
serves, it will establish and operate a 
refinery. 

GOVERNMENT INDUSTRIES 

The National Development Co.’s textile 
mill produced 62,000 pounds of yarn and 
1,643,000 yards of woven cloth in the first 
quarter of 1948. Activities were ham- 
pered by a strike of nearly a month’s 
duration, but operating losses were more 
than offset by profits on continuing trade 
in Japanese textiles. Location of the 
Government’s second textile mill at Nar- 
vacan in Ilocos Sur Province, northwest- 
ern Luzon, has been determined upon. 
All of the equipment is on hand. 

The Cebu Portland Cement Co.'s pro- 
duction continues at approximately the 
1947 rate of 12,009 bags a day. Work 
is progressing on construction of a rotary 
kiln which is expected to double the 
plant’s capacity by October 1948. 

Installation of a Government paper 
mill is under way on the site of a plant 
erected by the Japanese and burned 
when they left. Basic equipment was 
salvaged, and additional machinery ar- 
rived from the United States in April 
1948. It is planned to produce 20 tons 
per day of kraft paper from abaca waste. 

Machine tools received by the Govern- 
ment as Japanese reparations are to be 
used in a proposed machine shop for 
parts and castings, located on Engineer 
Island, and for ship-repair facilities 
which will be gradually rehabilitated. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Philippine foreign trade in the first 
quarter of 1948, compared with the cor- 





responding period in 1947, is shown in 
the accompanying table. 


Philippine Foreign Trade 


[In 1,000 pesos} 


Imports Exports 


Month 


1948 1047 1948 1947 


January 91, 465 
February 108, 417 62, 442 64, 500 
March 125, 004 112, 143 50, 465 


20, 609 
28, 644 


36, O18 


Potal 24, O7¢ 75,913 | 192,255 | 85 on 
2i 


Both imports and exports in the first 
quarter of 1948 reached higher levels 
than in any average quarter for any 
previous year in the country’s history, 
Average quarterly imports in 1947 were 
valued at 255,675,000 pesos, and average 
quarterly exports at 154,774,000 pesos. 
The visible trade deficit in the first quar- 
ter of 1948, although considerably below 
that in the first quarter of 1947, was 
higher than the average quarterly trade 
deficit last year. 

Increases in import trade occurred 
chiefly in food items, including meats, 
fish, rice, and flour. Imports of vege- 
tables were almost doubled, as compared 
with the first quarter of 1947, and fruit 
imports were more than treble. Cigar- 
ette imports were exceptionally high, and 
there were important increases in ar- 
rivals of petroleum products. For the 
great majority of metal products, how- 
ever—including many of the country’s 
most vital needs for rehabilitation—the 
upward trend in imports was only mod- 
erate. Imports of electrical machinery 
and appliances also increased very little, 
and arrivals of motortrucks and of phar- 
maceuticals decreased. In the _ first 
quarter of 1948 the United States sup- 
plied 84 percent of total Philippine im- 
ports. Of the remainder, China, with 
3.8 percent, and Canada, Ecuador, and 
the Netherlands Indies with about 1. 
percent each, were the principal sources 
of supply. 

Coconut products continued to com- 
prise the bulk of export trade, account- 
ing for 76 percent of the total export 
value in the first quarter of 1948. Copra 
shipments alone were valued at 98,000,000 
pesos, compared with 84,000,000 pesos in 
the first 3 months of 1947, although the 
amount of copra exported in 1948 was 
less. Postwar development of the desic- 
cated coconut industry has been very 
marked, and exports in the first quarter 
were valued at 18,000,000 pesos, com- 
pared with an average quarterly value 
of 2,000,000 pesos before the war. Sugar 
exports at 11,000,000 pesos were roughly 
40 percent of the 1939-40 quarterly aver- 
age, and shipments of tobacco and lum- 
ber products were very low. Abaca ex- 
ports, valued at 18,000,000 pesos, were 
higher than the 1947 quarterly average. 
The United States share of total Philip- 
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ine export trade amounted to 58 per- 
cent. A little more than 5 percent, each, 
went to Japan and France. 


TRADE WITH JAPAN 


A policy of strict control of trade be- 
tween the Philippines and Japan until 
the peace treaty is concluded was for- 
mally adopted by the Government on 
August 16, 1948. The action endorsed a 
recommendation made by the Secretary 
of Commerce that, for the time being, 
trade be resumed by dealing with Japan 
through SCAP, with the Philippine Gov- 
ernment exercising controls which would 
protect the interests of Philippine econ- 
omy with regard to the volume and Ccate- 
gories of articles that will be allowed to 
come in from Japan and be exported to 
Japan. 

“NATIONALISTIC” LEGISLATION 


Some apprehension on the part of resi- 
dent foreign business interests arose dur- 
ing early months of the current year over 
certain legislative proposals, such as the 
jmport-control bill, central-bank bill, na- 
tive-eemployment bill, and other meas- 
ures considered “nationalistic” in char- 
acter. The bill to nationalize labor and 
most of the bills regulating the practice 
of certain professions were vetoed. The 
central-bank and import control bills 
were signed on June 15 and 30, respec- 
tively. (See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
July 24, 1948, page 31.) 

Other sources of concern to foreign 
elements in the Philippines included a 
Supreme Court decision which denied 
aliens—presently other than Arner- 
icans—the right to acquire commercial, 
industrial, or residential land, and activi- 
ties on the part of the Philippine Gov- 
ernment (particularly activities of 
PRATRA) affecting the control and dis- 
tribution of scarce commodities. 


Reunion 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TOBACCO AND MATCHES: ImMpPpoRT DUTIES 
UNDER SPECIAL TARIFF 


Import duties under the spécial tariff of 
Reunion on tobacco products and matches, 
imported for private account, have been 
fixed at rates considerably lower than those 
under the French tariff, by decree No. 48-1265 
of August 13, 1948, published in the Journal 
Officiel of France of August 16 

The approved rates are as follows: 

Manufactured tobacco (in C. F. A. francs 
Per net kilogram): Pipe, 100; snuff and 
chewing tobacco, 100; cigars and cigarettes, 
600. 

Matches, 10 percent ad valorem; prepared 
wood for matches, 5 percent ad valorem. 

(Official rate of exchange is 126.11 C. F. A 
(Colonies in French Africa) frances to the 
U.S. dollar.) 





In the first quarter of 1948, 546.467 
metric tons of potash were produced in 
the British Zone of Germany. 
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Rumania 


Commercial Laws Digests 


NEW PATTERN OF INDUSTRIAL AND MINING 
ORGANIZATION 


Since nationalization of all principal in- 
dustrial, financial, transportation, commun- 
ications, mining, and petroleum firms in 
Rumania (reported in FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of August 21, 1948, p. 25), a number 
of steps have been taken toward organizing 
them under State management. A State 
P:anning Commission, to be the economic 
planning agency for all industry, was estab- 
lished July 2. Broad plans drawn up by that 
Commission are to be presented to the com- 
petent Government Ministries and be passed 
thence to newly established “Industrial 
Centers.” A total of 32 such centers have 
been organized pursuant to decree No. 126 
of July 7, 1948. Of these, 24 were set up by 
the Ministry of Industry each to have juris- 
diction over a special branch of industry; 
and 8 were set up by the Ministry of Mines 
and Petroleum, each to be responsible for 
output of specified metals or minerals. 

These Industrial Centers are executive 
agencies of their respective Government Min- 
istries and are responsible for directing, de- 
veloping, and controlling the activities of all 
enterprises within their particular branch 
of industry or mining. They are in effect 
the direct management and planning bodies 
for Rumanian industry, making all decisions 
for individual enterprises relating to pro- 
curement, production, investment, techno- 
logical development, and sales. The indi- 
vidual plants will be limited to carrying out 
the production, investment, and distribution 
plans handed down by the _ Industrial 
Centers. However, they may draw up pro- 
posals and make recommendations to the 
Industrial Centers for standardization, re- 
duction of costs, new products, or possible 
technological improvements. 


Ye , 
olam 
Economic Conditions 


BALANCE OF TRADE THROUGH PORT OF 
BANGKOK FAVORABLE IN JANUARY-—MAY 
PERIOD 


Customs returns for the Port of Bang- 
kok (Siam) for the first 5 months of 
1948 show exports valued at 735,446,586 
baht and imports valued at 833,723,660 
baht, or a favorable trade balance of 
201,722,926 baht, according to a recent 
airgram from the United States Em- 
bassy, Bangkok. Returns from. the 
Provincial ports for the same period are 
not yet available, but inasmuch as these 
returns generally show an export sur- 
plus, it is expected that the current 
favorable balance of trade will be aug- 
mented when all returns are tabulated. 


Southern 


Rhodesia 


Exchange and Finance 
DOLLAR POSITION OF COLONY SHOWS 
IMPROVEMENT 


Since the imposition of governmental con- 
trols over hard-currency imports on Septem- 


ber 19, 1947, the dollar position of Southern 
Rhodesia has improved, according to local 
press reports. During the 9-month period 
ended June 30, 1948, the colony’s dollar earn- 
ings totaled $19,075,000, or $1,075,000 more 
than had been originally estimated. 

Most of the orders on hand at the time 
import controls were introduced have now 
been accounted for, and a deficit of only 
$1,030,000 has been carried forward to the 
second 9-month period which will end on 
March 31, 1919. It is, therefore, likely that a 
much higher percentage of current dollar 
earnings will be available for purchases from 
dollar countries. The Department of Com- 
merce and Industries of Southern Rhodesia 
already has been authorized to allocate per- 
mits for imports totaling $16,164,610 during 
the 9 months from July 1, 1948, to March 31, 
1949. If the estimated dollar earnings of this 
period ($19,756,000) materialize, there is a 
fair prospect that the colony’s dollar cur- 
rency account will he in balance by the end 
of the financial year. 

As reported in FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of February 28, 1948, a system of dollar allo- 
cation to merchant groups formed by the 
Federated Chambers of Commerce is in effect 
in the colony to safeguard dollar expendi- 
tures. Under this system, merchants lodge 
claims for dollars with their particular group. 
The final recommendations are then sub- 
mitted to the Department of Commerce and 
Industries which issues the required import 
permit. In this connection it is reported 
that 75 percent of the total dollar allocation 
to the Federated Chambers of Commerce of 
Rhodesia is currently being divided equally 
between merchants in the Salisbury and the 
Bulawayo districts. The remaining 25 per- 
cent is being distributed to merchants in the 
other regions as follows: Umtali, 10 percent; 
Gwelo and the Midlands, 9 percent; and 
Gatooma, Hartely and Que Que, 6 percent. 

[See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Novem- 
ber 8, 1947, for details of the import control 
regulations of the Government of Southern 
Rhodesia. | 
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Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT-CONTROL REGULATIONS EXTENDED 
TO GOODS FROM BRAZIL 


Effective June 18, 1948, Brazil has been 
added to the list of countries subject to the 
strict licensing and exchange requirements 
of the colony of Southern Rhodesia. These 
controls were originally imposed in Septem- 
ber 1947 on imports from the United States 
and certain other countries and were sub- 
sequently extended to include virtually all 
hard-currency countries. 

[See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLy of No- 
vember 8, 1947, May 22, 1948, and August 28, 
1948, for previous announcements concern- 
ing the import-control regulations of the 
colony. | 


IMPORT DUTIES INCREASED ON VARIOUS 
CONSUMER GOODS 


Import duties have been generally in- 
creased on a number of consumer goods 
in Southern Rhodesia, effective from May 
19, 1948, by the Customs and Excise Amend- 
ment Act of 1948 which received the assent 
of the Governor of the colony on July 30. 

Among the items affected by increases in 
the rates of import duties are: Men’s and 
women’s wearing apparel; boots and shoes; 
piece goods; motorcars; radios and accesso- 
ries; playing cards, clocks, watches, and 
jewelry; and phonographs and records. 

The new legislation also provided for in- 
creased excise duties on Cigarettes and al- 
coholic beverages. The additional surtax on 
all domestically produced and imported ciga- 
rettes also was increased substantially. 
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Information on the revised rates of duty 
applying on a particular commodity or class 
of commodities, will be furnished on request 
to the British Commonwealth Branch, Areas 
Division, Office of International Trade, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. 


Spain 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT-LICENSING PROCEDURE 
SUMMARIZED 


The import-licensing procedure now in 
effect in Spain has been summarized by the 
United States Embassy, Madrid, in an air- 
gram of August 11, 1948. 

Under the present procedure, the importer 
makes application to the Ministry of Indus- 
try and Commerce for an import license, 
which, if granted, is assigned a number. He 
then applies to the Foreign Exchange Insti- 
tute, with a copy of his import license, for 
dollar exchange against pesetas on deposit 
in Spain to open a letter of credit. The im- 
port pérmit may have been granted under 
any one of several payment terms, the prin- 
cipal ones being the following: 

“Divisas libres,” or free exchange; “Sin 
divisas ni compensacion,”’ without exchange 
or compensation; “pago deferido,” meaning 
that the exchange probably will be granted 
sometime but not immediately; or “cuentas 
combinadas,” combined accounts, meaning 
that the assignment of exchange is depen- 
dent upon the receipt of exchange from an 
export transaction carried out under an 
over-all account number established with 
the Foreign Exchange Institute. 

Although it is the normal practice of the 
Foreign Exchange Institute to grant dollar 
exchange in accordance with the licenses 
issued under the “free exchange” terms, nu- 
merous exceptions to this rule have been 
made in recent months. In some cases im- 
port licenses have specified payment on a 
monthly installment basis extending over a 
period of 6 months to a year. Since there 
is no specific document received by the im- 
porter which represents an exchange permit, 
it is suggested that United States exporters 
who expect to receive immediate payment for 
shipments to Spain, should ship only under 
irrevocable letters of credit. 


Sweden 


Economic Conditions 
LiFE ABUNDANT DESPITE PROBLEMS 


The position of the Swedish consumer 
during the second quarter of 1948 con- 
tinued good despite prices, which were 
expected to continue to increase. Wage 
increases over 1947 threatened a larger 
gap between purchasing power and 
available consumer products of more 
than $200,000,000. This widened gap 
forecasted an approximate 5-percent 
over-all increase in prices. 

Per capita consumption of food items 
was approximately at the prewar level, 
although rationing continued for flour, 
bread, rolled oats, meat, butter and other 
fats, sugar, and coffee. Rationing of 
electricity was completely lifted as of 
May 1. The sale of tires was freed as 
of April 23, but because of the critical 
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foreign-exchange situation, gasoline was 
rationed as of April 29. 


FARMERS’ INCOME RAISED 


The above-normal slaughter in the fall 
of 1947 was responsible for the market- 
ing of cattle in the second quarter of 
1948 being about 20 percent lower than 
in the corresponding period of 1947. 
The slaughter of hogs, by contrast, was 
larger, and milk production, which was 
from 5 to 10 percent lower throughout 
the winter than in the preceding year, 
approached normal this past spring. 
Planting of sugar beets was somewhat 
below normal, but oilseed acreage in- 
creased more than 50 percent. 

Sweden’s supply of fertilizers is offi- 
cially rated as good for potash, sufficient 
for phosphates, and insufficient for nitro- 
gen. Actually the supply of all types of 
fertilizers has been 15 to 25 percent above 
the prewar level, but the color and growth 
of grain and hay indicate that the use of 
fertilizer, especially nitrates, is below op- 
timum on much of the acreage planted. 
Nitrogenous fertilizers are rationed. 

On May 21, the Government confirmed 
an agreement between the State Food 
Commission and the Farmers’ Organiza- 
tion concerning agricultural prices and 
farmers’ income for 1948 and 1949. This 
calls for a gross income increase of 163,- 
000,000 crowns from 1947-48. This in- 
crease will be made up chiefly by sub- 
sidies and partly by higher prices 


COAL REPLACING LIQUID FUEI 


A marked improvement in coal and 
coke supplies during the first half of 
1948 resulted from improved European 
coal production. Swedish imports of 
those fuels from January through May 
amounted to 2,000,000 tons, compared 
with only 900,000 tons during the first 5 
months of 1947. Poland supplied the 
bulk of the coal: nearly all of the coke 
came from the Ruhr, the Netherlands, 
and Belgium. 

With more plentiful solid fuels and 
with less petroleum ‘(primarily because 
oi the shortage of dollar exchange), 
some industrial consumers have shifted 
to coal from liquid fuel. Although im- 
ports of coke are still below the prewar 
level of 2,000,000 tons a year, prospects 
are favorable for considerably increased 
coke imports from the US-UK Zone of 
Germany. Total 1948 coke imports are 
expected to reach a postwar peak of 
about 1,400,000 tons, half of which is ex- 
pected to come from Bizonia. As for coal, 
about 5,000,000 tons are to be imported 
during 1948 from Poland and Great Brit- 
ain, and domestic mines are to furnish 
400,000 to 500,000 tons. Coal supplies in 
1948 should therefore be only slightly 
less than present requirements of about 
6,000,000 metric tons. 

The Swedish Government has _ in- 
formed the Fuel Commission, however, 





that under the revised plan for the gee. 
ond half of this year, 90,000,000 crowns 
must be considered the upper limit for 
imports of oil and of gas Coal, againgst 
payment in dollars. Of this total, 75. 
000,000 crowns are intended for oil and 
the rest for gas coal. 

The Government appealed to Swedish 
industry to convert to coal or coke ag 
much as possible during the last half of 
the year. Large apartment buildings, 
also, may have to transfer to solid fuels 
for central heating. 

As of April 1, the tax on gasoline ang 
motor fuel oil was more than doubled, to 
get revenue and also to curb consumption 
of a hard-currency import This almost 
doubled the price of gasoline and motor 
fuel oil to the consumer. As a further 
curb on gasoline consumption, consumer 
rationing was inaugurated April 29 
Thus the machinery is established to 
control consumption as well as importa- 
tion of all petroleum products. 

To the Swedish consumer, the situa- 
tion with regard to coal, oil, and gasoline 
may be summarized as follows: No hot 
water in oil-heated houses next Winter: 
no heating oils (Nos. 1 and 2) to indus- 
tries other than to the furnaces of pro- 
ducers of necessary materials; and pos- 
sibly smaller gasoline rations for auto- 
mobiles. 


FOREST PropucTsS MEET EUYER RESISTANCE 


During the second quarter, the forest- 
products industries their 
first serious set-back on export markets 


encountered 


as a result of Sweden's high prices 
Most significant was the cancellation of 
pulp reservations for shipments to the 
United States for the third quarter of 
this year. Brazil and Argentina, previ- 
ous purchasers of Swedish pulp for hard 
currency, notified Sweden that they 
could no longer continue these purchases, 
Sweden may be confronted with a large 
exports to these hard-currency 
Buyer resistance has intensified 
the criticism from pulp-manufacturing 
circles of the “business cycle equaliza- 
tion fund,’ which imposes a fee of nearly 
$14 on each metric ton of chemical pulp 
exported. Press reports indicate that 
buyer resistance to high prices was met 
by Swedish exporters of other commodi- 
ties. 

The Swedish timber cut during 1948 
was expected to reach 46,000,000 cubic 
meters, but in June it became apparent 
that this goal might fail by as much as 
14 percent. This failure would probably 
affect exports of forest products 


loss of 


areas. 


IMPORT RESTRICTIONS MAY BRING PINCH 


Sweden’s hard-currency exchange 
situation deteriorated further during the 
second quarter of 1948, primarily because 
of two developments: (1) the growing 
shortage of dollar exchange in countries 
which have been Sweden’s important 
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customers, especially the South Ameri- 
can Republics; and (2) increasing re- 
sistance in the United States to the high 
prices of Swedish exports, especially 
wood pulp. To counteract this dollar- 
exchange deterioration, the Swedish 
Government at the end of June reexam- 
ined its hard-currency import plan with 
a view to substantially reducing imports 
during the second half of 1948. As the 
original import plan represented 
Sweden's most essential requirements 
from hard-currency countries, any re- 
duction will cause hardship. 

Sweden’s foreign-exchange position 
deteriorated also with regard to certain 
soft-currency countries, especially Great 
Britain and Belgium. The difficulty has 
been Sweden’s inability to meet the ex- 
port quotas established in many of its 
bilateral agreements, because of short- 
ages of power, labor, material, and equip- 
ment. Although buyer resistance in the 
United States and South America to wood 
pulp has released certain quantities of 
pulp and paper for export to Great Brit- 
ain, at the end of the half year Sweden 
was in a critical position concerning 
pound resources; and negotiations were 
in progress between Swedish and British 
representative to find a basis upon which 
trade could be resumed. 

Nevertheless, the United Kingdom has 
been Sweden's biggest customer during 
1948, followed by the United States, Nor- 


way, France, and Argentina, in that 

order. 

FREIGHT INCOME DOWN; SHIPBUILDING 
THRIVES 


Swedish shipping during the second 
quarter of 1948 was very lively, because 
of an unusually early break-up of ice in 
the northern Baltic ports. Exports of 
iron ore, pulp, paper, and wood from the 
northern ports, were resumed this year, 
several weeks earlier than usual. Ocean 
freights on the whole were, however, with 
few exceptions less satisfactory than 
during any previous postwar quarter. 
This reduction, as well as increasingly 
expensive delays in most ports due to 
labor and other difficulties, presages 
difficulties for Swedish shipowners. 

With its extremely modern and effi- 
cient merchant fleet, Sweden is in as 
favorable a position as any country to 
face these obstacles. The Swedish mer- 
chant marine exceeds its prewar tonnage 
by about 300,000 gross tons, and ship- 
building orders presently placed indicate 
that the fleet will continue to grow. 

Swedish shipyards, even with uncer- 
tain deliveries of raw materials, espe- 
cially steel and steel plate, have been 
able to fulfill their building contracts 
without special delays and to maintain 
Sweden's position of second place among 
Shipbuilding nations. The outlook for 
raw materials presents difficulty, but de- 
liveries of steel from the US-UK Zone 
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of Germany, as well as from Hungarian 
and Belgian steel mills, may prevent 
slow-downs. Swedish yards had fully 
booked orders for about 1,350,000 gross 
tons for delivery up to the end of 1952 
(enough for about 30 months of capacity 
operations), but there are inquiries for 
later orders. The present backlog in- 
cludes about 323,000 gross tons for Swed- 
ish accounts and 838,000 gross tons for 
Norwegian accounts, 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SUPPLEMENTARY TRADE UNDERSTANDING 
WITH U. K. CONCLUDED 


A supplementary understanding concern- 
ing trade between Sweden and the United 
Kingdom for 1948 was concluded in London 
on July 21, 1948, according to an airgram 
dated July 23, 1948, from the United States 
Embassy in Stockholm, Sweden. Although 
this supplementary understanding was con- 
cluded during the quarterly trade talks, it 
was in fact, to a large degree, a result of 
the United Kingdom export drive, rein- 
forced by a seasonal trend normally favor- 
able to United Kingdom and large deliveries 
from Other sections of the Sterling Area. 

The original trade understanding cover- 
ing 1948 had been reached in connection 
with the signing of the payments agreement 
of November 24, 1947, supplementary to the 
payments agreement of March 6, 1945. The 
understanding of November 1947 established 
as a guiding principle the maintenance of a 
balanced trade, and also was intended to 
foster the highest possible level of trade 
without involving either country in a loss 
of gold. It also provided a mechanism of 
overdrafts to take care of the normal sea- 
sonal swings of Swedish-British trade; a 
possibility of reviewing this mechanism be- 
fore October 1, 1948; and for an immediate 
relaxation of Swedish import regulations on 
most goods except certain luxury items. 

This November 1947 understanding for ex- 
change of goods in 1948 envisaged Swedish 
imports from the Sterling Area of 1,100,000,- 
000 Swedish crowns ($305,500,000), of which 
750,000,000 crowns ($208,300,000) worth was 
to be supplied by the United Kingdom. Swed- 
ish exports to the Sterling Area were ex- 
pected to amount to approximately 700,000,- 
000 crowns ($194,400,000). Of this total, the 
United Kingdom was to receive goods valued 
at 500,000,000 crowns ($139,000,000). 

The obvious unbalance in the exchange of 
goods outlined by the understanding does 
not do violence to the basic principle of bal- 
anced trade, as it was the means by which 
a British debt of approximately 145,000,000 
crowns ($40,000,000), outstanding at the 
time of the negotiations, was to be liqui- 
dated, and also the basis of payment for 
Swedish services rendered the Sterling Area. 

In the November understanding both coun- 
tries also agreed, in so far as possible under 
existing economic conditions, to administer 
their respective import restrictions so as to 
facilitate the resumption of the normal and 
traditional exchange of goods. 

The United Kingdom proposed to deliver 
500,000 metric tons of coal to Sweden in 1948, 
and also indicated its ability to supply: 
Machinery, apparatus, and instruments to 
the value of 200,000,000 crowns ($55,000,000) ; 
50,000 metric tons of iron and steel products; 
textiles to the value of 180,000,000 crowns 
($50,000,000), including wool, raw, and 
combed, woolen hosiery, natural silk, rayon, 
linen cloth, linoleum matting, staple fiber, 
cotton, and certain other items; chemicals to 
the value of 45,000,000 crowns, including 
kaolin, soda, cooking salt, Glauber'’s salt, dye- 


stuffs, et cetera; and transportation equip- 
ment, excluding automobiles but including 
aircraft, to the value of 55,000,000 crowns. 
Miscellaneous exports to the value of 70,- 
000,000 crowns were to be made available 
from “among those goods which, under 
normal conditions found a good market in 
Sweden and which British manufacturers 
are interested in exporting.” 

Regarding the Swedish exports to the 
United Kingdom, originally expected to reach 
a value of 500,000,000 crowns ($139,000,000) 
in 1948, precise information is available only 
for mechanical wood pulp, for which an 
export availability of 150,000 metric tons is 
given. Swedish exports will also include 
quantities of iron ore, chemical pulp, lumber, 
joinery products, paper, matches, granite, 
certain machinery, and iron and_ steel 
products. 

The November understanding also indi- 
cated that Sweden could expect to receive 
z00ds worth 350,000,000 crowns ($97,000,000) 
from the Sterling Area. Within this total 
there will be petroleum products to the value 
of 100,000,000 crowns, 15,000 metric tons of 
copper from Southern Rhodesia, wool, cotton, 
ores, and crude rubber. No specific informa- 
tion, other than the expected total, 200,000,- 
000 crowns, has been made public regarding 
Swedish exports to the Sterling Area. 

During the second half of March 1948 
there were additional trade conversations 
between representatives of Sweden and the 
United Kingdom. These resulted in an ad- 
ditional understanding which further ex- 
panded the projected trade between the two 
countries. At the time, although no totals 
were announced, it was stated that the 
United Kingdom would export 450,000 metric 
tons of Coal and 30,000 metric tons of coke, 
in addition to the quantities already pro- 
posed. The United Kingdom was also to 
export: Passenger cars and trucks to the 
value of 13,000,000 crowns; wearing apparel 
worth 4,000,000 crowns; socks, 2,000,000 
crowns; and shoes, 1,000,000 crowns. Sweden, 
in turn, indicated that an additional 50,000 
cubic meters of pit props; an unspecified 
amount of paper, and 8,000 tons of salted 
herring would be made available to the 
United Kingdom. Subsequent public an- 
nouncements indicate that the salted herring 
was destined to the Bizonal Area 9f Germany 
and that its purchase was linked to the Brit- 
ish shipments of wearing apparel. 

As noted in the opening paragraph, above, 
the Anglo-Swedish balance of payments had 
changed radically by the beginning of the 
second half of 1948. The British debit bal- 
ance of £10,000,000 had, as a result of large 
deliveries from the Sterling Area, become 
a credit balance of a like amount. As a 
result and in order to reduce the credit, it 
was mutually agreed during the usual trade 
talk for the third quarter of 1948, that 
Sweden would make additional deliveries to 
the value of 130,000,000 crowns. Part of the 
total will comprise additional deliveries of 
traditional Swedish exports: Lumber, pit 
props, plywood, and chemicals. The remain- 
der will consist of various products of engi- 
neering workshops, wooden manufactures, 
and prefabricated houses, which do not fall 
into the category of traditional exports, but 
which are the products of certain small in- 
dustrial establishments. This most recent 
understanding, however, does not allow any 
sizable increases in traditional exports to the 
United Kingdom, now deemed unessential, 
for which only token shipments are allowed. 
According to the Swedish press, there is some 
question as to Sweden's ability to deliver 
the additional quantities in full. 

As a result of the original and supplement- 
ary understandings, it now appears that total 
Swedish trade with the Sterling Area will 
be approximately 2,160,000,000 crowns ($600,- 
000,000) of which 900,000,000 crowns will be 
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Swedish imports from the United Kingdom; 
680,000,000 crowns, exports to the United 
Kingdom; 330,000,000 crowns, imports from 
other parts of the Sterling Area; and 250,000,- 
000 crowns, exports to other parts of the 
Sterling Area. The Sterling Area thus will 
have an apparent favorable balance of 300,- 
000,000 crowns which will allow the United 
Kingdom to repay the original debt of ap- 
proximately 150,000,000 crowns. The extent 
to which the Sterling Area will be a creditor 
of Sweden at the end of 1948 obviously will 
depend on the charges for services rendered 
by Sweden, and the actual course of trade 
during the remainder of 1948. 


Syria 


Exchange and Finance 


EXCHANGE CONTROL INAUGURATED 


A Syrian decree dated August 12, 1948, 
provides for retention by the Exchange Office 
of 20 percent of all hard currencies derived 
from exports, from travel and tourist reve- 
nues, from emigrant remittances, and from 
income on foreign investments, according to 
a telegram from the United States Legation, 
Damascus, dated August 21. In return for 
the amount retained by the Exchange Office 
the owners will receive Syrian currency at 


the official rate, and a transferable certificate 


in hard currency for the remainder, which 
may be used to finance essential imports 
Hard curiencies originating from other 


sources will continue to be entirely retained 
by the Exchange Office. 

Present holders of foreign exchange regis- 
tered with the Exchange Office, whose hold- 
ings fall within the following categories, are 
entitled to a certificate for the full value of 
such holdings: Capital or revenue obtained 
prior to December 3, 1939; tree purchase of 
foreign exchange which was allowed before 
March 16, 1946; operations outside of Syrian 
territory; and other holdings or income not 
contained in the list of revenues to be given 
up to the Exchange Office. 

A comprehensive list of essential imports, 
as well as the annual requirements of such 
imports, is now in process of preparation by 
the Syrian Ministry of National Economy. 
The hard currencies of the certificates men- 
tioned in the foregoing decree are to be util- 
ized specifically for the imports contained in 
this list. Imports are subject to license reg- 
ulations, and licenses will not be issued un- 
less hard currency is produced. 


STERLING REQUIRED FOR SHIPMENTS TO 
EGYPT AND IRAQ 


All exports from Syria to Egypt and Iraq 
must be paid for in pounds sterling, accord- 
ing to a report from the United States Lega- 
tion, Damascus. This requirement, which 
previously was applied to exports to Pales- 
tine and Trans-Jordan, is in line with the 
Syrian Government’s efforts to increase its 
holdings of pounds sterling. An undertak- 
ing to make payment of the sterling proceeds 
to the Syrian exchange authorities must be 
signed by the Syrian exporter. 


Turkey 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SUMMARY OF IMPORT-LICENSE REGULATIONS 


In Turkey, both an import license and an 
exchange permit are required, according to 
a report from the American Consulate Gen- 
eral, Istanbul. An import license does not 
automatically provide for the granting of 
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an exchange permit, but the latter is usually 


granted after the issuance of the import 
license. 
For commercial importations from the 


United States a provisional import permit, 
valid for 45 days, is first granted. During 
the period of validity the American supplier 
is required to obtain a United States export 
license, and proof of that fact must be fur- 
nished by the Turkish importer to the Turk- 
ish import-control authorities no later than 
10 days following expiration of the validity 
period of the provisional import permit. If 
the American product is not subject to ex- 
port licensing, the Turkish import-control 
authorities must be notified of that fact by a 
telegram from the Turkish Commercial At- 
taché in New York or Washington or by a let- 
ter, the contents of which are certified by 
the same authorities. Following compliance 
with these requirements, the Turkish im- 
port-control authorities then grant an im- 
port license; failure to comply, on the other 
hand, renders the provisional import permit 
null and void. 

The period of validity of the regular or 
final import license (as distinguished from 
the provisional import permit) depends upon 
whether the import license provides for pay- 
ment by a letter of credit or a sight draft 
As of July 1, 1948, the maximum initial 
validity of a letter of credit was 4 months 

A letter of credit must be opened within 
20 days after the issuance of an import 
permit; otherwise, the import permit be- 
comes null and void. On ashipment against 
a letter of credit the ocean bill of lading must 
be dated on or before the expiration date of 
the letter of credit and all requisite docu- 
ments must be duly presented during the 
validity of the credit In case the shipment 
is made after the expiration date of the 
letter of credit it becomes a sight-draft ship- 
ment, and entry into Turkey will generally 
be refused because importation on that basis 
has not been authorized 


An import permit providing for payment 
against sight draft is valid for 4 months, 
with the following exceptions: For dollar 


import licenses dated prior to January 1, 
1948, 2 months’ extension beyond the initial 
validity period may be obtained from the 
Istanbul Import Bureau provided the mer- 
chandise is considered and a 
month of grace in addition to the original 
period of validity, or any extension thereof 
is accorded usually on the basis of a letter 
from the manufacturer which furnishes proof 
of the need for it; for dollar import licenses 


“essential,” 


dated after January 1, 1948, the Istanbul 
Import Bureau is authorized to grant only 
a 15-day extension beyond the initial 


license; 
obtained 


4-month period of validity of the 
any further extension must be 
from the Ministry of Commerce in Ankara 
Applications for any extension of validity 
must be made prior to expiration of the 
license; otherwise, the request for ext 
will not be considered 

For certain goods requiring manufacture, 
an ordinary import permit with a validity of 
6 months may be obtained Regulations 
concerning extensions and period of grace 
are the same as for the 4-month permit 

In the certain requiring 
manufacture, there is also a procedure by 
which an importer may obtain a special im- 
port license which enables him to procure 
an exchange permit allowing a letter of credit 
to be opened for the period necessary for 
manufacture, plus 3 months 

An exception to the requirement that an 
import license must be obtained prior to 
shipment of the merchandise is allowed by 
the import regulations for goods sent “in 
transit” to importers in Turkey who repre- 
sent a foreign house in Turkey, as well as 
other neighboring countries, and who act in 
the name of and as a branch house for the 


nsion 


case of goods 





foreign principal. In order to take advan. 
tage of this exception, such importers must 
be registered with the Ministry of Commerce 
after having proved that they act in the 
capacity described above, and the merchan. 
dise documents must bear the MScription 
“in transit.” 

The import-license application, which be. 
comes a valid import license when officially 
signed, contains blanks for f. 0. b.,c. & f., and 
ec. i. f. value. Entry will be made in the 
f. o. b. blank to show the amount of foreign 
exchange required for that purpose and in 
the c. & f. or c. i. f. blank for the amount 
additionally required, if any, for Insurance 
or for insurance and freight The import 
license will then cover the value indicateg 
thereon The amount indicated in the ex. 
change permit pertains to the values which 
have been inserted in the import license and 
any changes therein approved by the import 
bureaus at the time the documents Covering 
the shipment are “visaed."" Changes in types 
of goods from those specified in the import 
license are generally prohibited unless the 
approval of the import-control authorities is 
obtained. An import license is not transfer. 
able as to importer-purchaser in Turkey or 
exporter-seller abroad without approval by 
the import-control authorities ‘ 

Price increases up to and including 15 per. 
cent are subject to the approval of the Istan. 
bul Import Bureau; above that figure they 
must be referred to the Ministry of Com- 
merce in Ankara for Toler- 
ance in value is considered by the im port- 
licensing authorities, and not the exchange- 
control authorities. Therefore, approval by 
the former of any differences is all that is 
necessary As for quantity, the general rule 
is that no tolerance in excess of the amount 


consideration 


Stated in the import license is permissible, 
according to the Ministry of Commerce: 
however, there have been instances where 
the import bureaus have made allowances 


for reasonable variances 
Imports of the mer- 
chandise for which no countervalue is paid 
or payable are not subject to import-licens- 
ing requirement 
Commercial Goods 


following types of 


Samples in quantities 
conforming to commercial usage; advertising 
matter; parts belonging to merchandise pre- 
viously imported in due form and the gratis 
forwarding of which is in conformity with 
commercial usage and custom (e. g replace- 
ment of defective merchandise which had 
been provided with a guaranty) 
Noncommercial Merchandise; Articles sent 
from abroad as gifts to persons and legal en- 
articles abroad gratis by 
organizations established in 
Turkey or by establishments and associations 
to which they are attached, to be utilized for 
their needs: and articles sent or brought in 
by travelers, not considered to be personal 
effects by islation, but destined 
for their pers the use of their 
families purposes 
Personal neither 
import nor their 
Importation 
Books, les 
intended for personal use do not require an 
import license, but articles must be 
included in the general list of commodities 
authorized for importation by the Ministry 
of Commerce. An exchange permit Is re- 
quired for products if payment 1s 
involved 
On merchandise not involving 
the following exchange rules apply 
(a) A general import authorization 1s 
accorded for merchandise which, accord- 
ing to the customs, does not exceed T£25 
necessary 


tities; sent trom 


headquarters of 


customs leg 
ynal use or for 
and not for commercial 
require 
permit for 


effects of travelers 


exchange 
magazines, newspapers, and artic 


these 


these 


payment, 


in value. In such case it is not 
to obtain an additional authorization from 
the Ministry of Finance or exchange au- 
thorities (T£1 — $0.357.) 
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(b) For merchandise for which the cus- 
toms has fixed or accepted a value of up to 
7T£100, authorization will be granted by the 
Exchange Control Bureaus, and for those 
yalued up to T£1,000 by the Direction of 


Exchange. 
(c) The importation of merchandise of a 


higher value is subject to examination and 
approval by the Ministry of Finance (Direc- 
tion General of the Treasury). 
Merchandise not involving payment is 
generally subject to the regular customs 


duty. 
Union of South 


Afric: 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. LEGATION AT 
PRETORIA 
(Dated August 20, 1948) 


A somewhat cautious note continued 
to dominate developments in business 
and finance in South Africa during July, 
with most quarters postponing major de- 
cisions until after the opening of Parlia- 
ment early in August, at which time the 
Government's budget for the fiscal year 
1948-49 was to be presented. It was 
anticipated that the new budget would 
provide some indication as to probable 
future trends in governmental policy. 

The stock market remained dull, al- 
though some improvement was noted in 
all classes of shares during the month. 
One reason given for the continued 
sluggishness of the market, aside from 
the general tightening of money, was 
the new Stock Exchange Act regulation 
which stipulates a minimum “cover” of 
50 percent. The real-estate market also 
remained relatively quiet. Restrictive 
lending by building societies caused re- 
duced turn-over, but the building so- 
cieties explained that funds invested 
with them have been insufficient to meet 
the demand for loans. It is reported 
that these loan restrictions, together 
with building-material shortages and the 
high costs of construction, have been 
largely responsible for a marked de- 
terioration in the housing situation 
throughout the Union, particularly in 
Johannesburg, during recent weeks. 

Some foreign traders are reported to 
have increased their indents from dollar 
areas to forestall possible import restric- 
tions, rumors of which remain prevalent 
Owing largely to the continued decline 
in the country’s gold reserves. In gen- 
eral, however, most importers have 
adopted a more conservative attitude be- 
cause selective buying and accumulating 
Stocks have made retailers more hesitant 
about placing large orders. 

Despite shortages of some materials, 
manufacturing industries continued to 
maintain high levels of activity. Tire, 
cement, and furniture manufacturers 
were operating at full factory capacity, 
and brewers and soft-drink manufac- 
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turers also were active. Clothing and 
confectionery manufacturers reported 
some slackening of demand, owing to 
seasonal influences and prices. Short- 
ages of raw materials, however, ham- 
pered operational activities in several 
industries, notably the footwear, soap, 
and engineering enterprises. During 
the month, a new Chrysler assembly 
plant at Durban began production with 
an initial output of 20 units per day. 
The plant, financed by South African 
interests and under construction for 
nearly a year, is expected to reach full 
production of 40 units per day within 
the next few months. Another notable 
development in the field of manufactur- 
ing was the announcement of plans to 
erect at Ladysmith, in Natal, one of the 
largest textile mills in the country. The 
venture is to be undertaken by a new 
firm with a capital of £2,000,000. 

To combat the rising cost of living, the 
Minister of Economic Affairs made pub- 
lic in July a preliminary list of revised 
profit margins which would be allowed 
by the Government. Principal items 
affected are motorcars, motorcycles, 
household electrical appliances, oil-burn- 
ing refrigerators, sewing machines, 
bicycles, piece goods, sweets, and certain 
branded goods. Wholesalers and retail- 
ers were somewhat disturbed by this ac- 
tion, but the general public welcome the 
move. In general, installment buying 
for domestic needs continued its marked 
upward trend, owing chiefly to the grow- 
ing shortage of money and the greater 
variety and volume of goods available. 

In the field of agriculture, the most 
significant development was the expecta- 
tion of a bumper sugar crop. The total 
yield is expected to surpass that of last 
year by as much as 70,000 tons. Al- 
though the karakul lambing season was 
late last year, shipments to the United 
States were reported in full swing during 
July. Demand and prices were steady. 
To guard against hoarding for exporta- 
tion by individuals and firms, the Gov- 
ernment publicly announced that exports 
of hides and skins would be restricted 
until the legitimate needs of the local 
shoe industry are met. Oversea prices of 
hides and skins apparently are higher 
than the South African controlled prices, 
and, as a result, shipments have been 
leaving the country in a volume re- 
garded by the Government as economi- 
cally unsound. 

The financial difficulties of the Union 
continued to attract widespread pub- 
licity, as it was revealed that between 
June 30 and July 31 the gold reserves of 
the South African Reserve Bank dropped 
again—from £91,640,170 to £83,038,920. 

Gold production in the Union rose 
slightly during July, the total output 
amounting to 986,250 fine ounces, valued 
at £8,506,406, which represents an in- 
crease of 19,667 ounces, and £168,628 in 


value, as compared with the output of 
the preceding month. Rough diamonds 
of gem and industrial qualities remained 
in strong demand, and sales on current 
London sights for July were expected to 
exceed £2,000,000. United States pur- 
chases of diamonds continued to be 
heavy. 

Port activity in Durban slackened con- 
siderably during July, and, for the first 
time in many months, there were vacant 
berths in the harbor. The situation was 
ascribed by some to the mistaken im- 
pression of several United States ship- 
pers that goods destined for Johannes- 
burg would arrive 2 days earlier if 
shipped through Port Elizabeth. As a 
result, the harbor at Port Elizabeth has 
become clogged and cargoes are de- 
layed much beyond the time required if 
shipped through Durban. 


Exchange and Finance 


FINANCIAL POSITION REVIEWED BY GOVER- 
NOR OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE 
BaNnkK 


The Governor of the South African Re- 
serve Bank, in his annual address to the 
stockholders on July 28, 1948, reviewed the 
country’s economic and financial position 
during the fiscal year ended March 31. He 
commented at length on the Union’s current 
balance-of-payments difficulties and ob- 
served that the reimposition of some form 
of import control may be “unavoidable.” 
(See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 24, 
1948, p. 32.) 


INFLOW OF STERLING CAPITAL CAUSES PROBLEMS 


The Governor of the Bank pointed to the 
unprecedented influx of sterling capital dur- 
ing 1947 and the first half of 1948; he esti- 
mated the net total at £120,000,000, and 
stated that it has distorted the whole finan- 
cial picture in the Union. The pronounced 
capital inflow was directly responsible for a 
substantial net increase in the cash reserves 
and deposit liabilities of the commercial 
banks, which was reflected by an increase in 
the quantity of money in circulation, not- 
withstanding a record deficit in the Union’s 
balance of payments on current account 
which should otherwise have operated in the 
opposite direction and reduced the available 
supply of money and the credit-creating 
capacity of the banks. Thus the sustained 
transfer of sterling capital into the country 
has “served to obscure the underlying ad- 
verse trends and to introduce additional in- 
flationary pressure at a time when anti- 
inflationary influences were required in order 
to counteract the growing disequilibrium.” 

Capital is required for legitimate expansion 
in South Africa, but, to the extent that it 
has actually entered the Union far in excess 
of genuinely exploitable opportunities or of 
the available physical capacity and labor re- 
sources, it has led to the use of funds for 
uneconomic purposes and, consequently, to 
an undue drain on the Union’s gold and 
hard-currency resources, according to the 
Governor's statements. Although the ex- 
cessive inflow of sterling capital has now 
stopped, it has left in its wake various un- 
sound features in the economy of the Union 
which it will take some time to correct. 


GOLD RESERVE POSITION 


The Governor of the Bank revealed that 
during the fiscal year under review the gold 
reserve of the Union declined by approxi- 
mately £90,000,000, of which £80,000,000 com- 
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prised the gold loan to the United Kingdom. 
In the first half of 1948, however, gold sales 
exceeded gold output by about £5,000,000 per 
month, which resulted in a further decline 
in the gold reserve, to about £88,000,000 on 
July 16, 1948. The ratio of gold reserves to 
liabilities to the public likewise dropped from 
91 percent on March 31, 1947, to 39 percent 
on March 31, 1948, just 9 percent above the 
statutory requirement of 30 percent. In the 
fiscal year 1947-48 gold sales were about 
evenly divided between the United Kingdom 
and the United States. In recent months, 
however, the major portion of South Africa’s 
current gold production has been sold di- 
rectly to the United States in marked con- 
trast to the previous trend. 


TRENDS IN UNION’S BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


If gold sales are excluded, the estimated 
deficit on current account of the Union Gov- 
ernment for the year 1947 was £220,000,000, 
according to the Governor, of which £100,- 
000,000 was with the United States, £40,000,- 
000 with other hard-currency countries, and 
£80,000,000 with the sterling area. After 
taking into account the gold output of about 
£100,000,000, the Union’s current account 
deficit with all countries amounted to £120,- 
000,000 in 1947, as compared with £65,000,000 
in 1946. This record current deficit was, 
however, largely offset by the unprecedented 
influx of capital. 

In the opinion of the Governor of the Bank, 
the Union's sterling resources (present ster- 
ling balances plus the sterling equivalent of 
the Union’s gold loan to the United King- 
dom), totaling £140,000,000, should be ade- 
quate to meet the country’s net payments to 
the sterling area until 1950. Therefore, the 
whole of the country’s gold output should be 
available to meet the deficit with nonsterling 
countries, but, unfortunately, this deficit still 
exceeds current gold production. 


BASIC CAUSES OF DISEQUILIBRIUM 


As outlined by the Governor the basic 
causes for the serious disequilibrium in the 
Union’s balance of payments are as follows: 
The growing deterioration in the Union’s 
terms of trade with other countries, owing to 
the fixed price of gold and the rise in world 
commodity prices; the abnormal require- 
ments of imported goods for new industries, 
and expansion of existing industries, includ- 
ing. gold-mining; the undue increase in the 
quantity of money in circulation caused 
mainly by the heavy capital inflow and the 
increase in bank credit. 

Existing gold reserves plus gold production 
have not been sufficient to offset this adverse 
trend, and the Governor observed that pos- 
sible alleviatives might be a decline in im- 
ports from the dollar area, increased imports 
from the sterling area, and a possible de- 
crease in the supply of money in the Union. 

The present situation, the Governor ob- 
served, is due to the unfavorable monetary 
price of gold and prevailing high commodity 
prices, Little likelihood exists of any early 
decline in world prices, or of an increase in 
gold production, or in the world price of 
gold. Some possibility exists of attracting 
new capital from the United States, but, the 
Governor stated “it is doubtful whether cap- 
ital could be raised there in adequate 
amounts to cover the Union’s net expendi- 
ture in the dollar area during the next few 
years.” In the light of the foregoing, South 
Africa might have to face a continuing 
drain on its reserves and, in this connection, 
the Governor observed, “one of the measures 
which may yet be found to be unavoidable 
if adequate relief is not obtained soon from 
one source or another, is the reimposition 
of some form of import control.” 

Notwithstanding the Union’s balance-of- 
payment difficulties, there is no cause for 
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alarm or fears of a general economic de- 
pression in South Africa, the Governor be- 
lieves. The Union's financial position is seen 
as still relatively strong, with a gold reserve 
of £90,000,000, sterling balances of £140,000,- 
000 (including the £80,000,000 gold loan to 
Britain), and annual gold production of 
£100,000,000, which together represents 95 
percent of the Union’s note and deposit lia- 
bilities and more than 50 percent of the total 
quantity of money in circulation. Although 
a large proportion of these resources are not 
convertible into hard currencies, “they are 
nevertheless freely available for use over a 
considerable area in terms of international 
trade.” However, if the country is to remain 
strong financially, concluded the Governor, 
it must “husband its resources and make the 
best use of them for the development of 
the country.” 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PHENOTHIAZINE: IMPORTATION FREE OF 
ImMpPpoRT DuTY AUTHORIZED 

Phenothiazine intended for the eradica- 
tion of disease in stock may be imported into 
the Union of South Africa free of duty, ac- 
cording to a notice in the official Gazette of 
July 9, 1948. To be eligible for duty-free 
customs treatment, the preparation must be 
registered with the Department of Agricul- 
ture under the Stock Remedies Act, and the 
containers must be *learly labeled to show 
that the preparation is intended for veteri- 
nary use only. In addition, the importer 
must guarantee that the preparation will be 
used solely for veterinary purposes 


United Kingdom 


Economic Conditions 


CLOTHING RATION FOR SIX-MONTH PERIOD 
ANNOUNCED 

The President of the Board of Trade 
has announced the clothing ration for 
the 6-month period beginning Septem- 
ber 1, and the increases in point values 
which became effective August 9, 1948, 
on many clothing and footwear items. 
The ration for the 6-month period be- 
ginning September 1 will be 24 coupons 
for the period, and the accompanying 
changes in the point value of the cou- 
pons will increase their value by about 
50 percent, according to the announce- 
ment. 

Footwear, curtains, furnishing fabrics, 
and children’s rainwear are removed 
from rationing controls, also knitted 
bathing suits, oiled cloth and clothing 
made wholly or mainly of it, and leather 
apparel (not including imitation leather 
goods). Woolen cloth and garments, 
including knitwear (but not stockings or 
socks), are down pointed, as are boys’ 
shirts, sheets, and cotton blankets. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


INDIVIDUAL LICENSES REQUIRED ON IMPORTS 
OF ARCHITECTURAL OR ENGINEERING 
DESIGNS 
The privilege of entry under open general 

license, which was extended on June 18, 

1948, by the British Board of Trade to im- 





ports of architectural or engineering designs 
from any country has been limited to im. 
ports of such goods of no commercial value 
Effective August 4, 1948, imports of any such 
goods involving payment are required to be 
covered by individual import licenses, when 
imported from any country. 


CERTAIN HEMP IMPORTS Now ADMITTEp 
UNDER OPEN GENERAL LICENSE 
The British Board of Trade has removed 
imports of Indian (Sunn) hemp of the ya. 
riety Crotalaria juncea, dressed or undresseq 
from licensing regulations. From August 16 
1948, individual licenses are no longer ree 
quired on imports of this variety of hemp. 


MAXIMUM PRICES FIXED FOR IMPORTED 
Toys 

An order of the British Board of Trade, 
entitled ‘The Toys and Indoor Games (Max. 
imum Prices and Records) Order, 1948,” re. 
vokKes previous orders setting the maximum 
prices for domestic toys and games, and em. 
bodies certain amendments, effective from 
August 9, 1948. Of particular interest to 
United States exporters is a new provision 
which enumerates the maximum prices 
which may be charged for imported toys. 
The maximum prices are now fixed at the 
landed cost, plus 35 percent, for the importer 
or wholesaler; and the landed cost, plus 50 
percent, for retail sales, plus also the amount 
of the purchase tax paid or payable on the 
goods. (The purchase tax applicable to most 
imported as well as domestic toys is 33% 
percent of the wholesale value.) 


[ ruguay 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
MONTEVIDEO 
(Dated August 23, 1943) 


Despite an unofficially announced fa- 
vorable trade balance of nearly $16,000.- 
000 ‘U.S. currency) for the first 6 months 
of 1948, serious concern was felt over 
the reported heavy drain of Uruguay’s 
foreign-exchange resources to neighbor- 
ing countries. To lessen this flow, the 
Bank of the Republic suspended buying 
and selling operations in the ‘‘free” for- 
eign-exchange market on August 1l, 
thereby unpegging the rate for the Uru- 
guayan peso. (Controlled-market for- 
eign-exchange rates and operations cov- 
ering import and export trade were not 
affected.) By August 20, the private 
banks’ selling rate for dollars had risen 
from approximately 1.90 to 2.10 pesos. 
Whether, when, or at what level, the 
peso rate may again be pegged is still 
uncertain as consideration of the foreign 
exchange problem continues at the high- 
est official level. On August 17, the Bank 
of the Republic prohibited private banks 
from selling forward exchange to im- 
porters; exchange required for imports 
may not now be obtained prior to the 
arrival of shipping documents. 

It is reported that Ancap, the Govern- 
ment-owned petroleum refining and dis- 
tributing company, may soon contract 
with a United States firm for surveying 
the country for possible petroleum de- 
posits. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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Retail trade continued to be satisfac- 
tory during August, although there was 
a shortage of certain imported products. 

The wool market continued quiet. Ex- 
ports were less than during the preced- 
ing month. Estimates for the next clip, 
which will begin in October, appear very 
favorable, especially for the higher 
grades. 

The Association of Livestock Brokers 
(Asociacion de Consignatarios de Ga- 
nado) published in the press an open 
letter to the Government, complaining 
against the present system of fixed prices 
in the livestock market and requesting 
that price controls on livestock be abol- 
ished. Cattle offerings during the month 
were low and destined principally for 
local consumption. 

Wheat planting is almost completed, 
with at least as large an area sown as 
last year, when a record harvest was 
produced. Additional rains are neces- 
sary to soften the earth for the new 


wheat, since heavy rains during the 
month were followed by a cold spell 
which hardened the ground. Areas 


planted during the winter to other agri- 
cultural products are approximately the 
same as in 1947. 

It was announced unofficially that 
total exports for the first half of 1948 
amounted to US$103,292,000. Imports 
for the same period, excluding imports 
of gold for banking purposes, were 
US$87,497,000, resulting in an export bal- 
ance of US$15,795.000. For the first 6 
months of 1947, there was an import 
balance of US$26,365,000. 

A proposed trade agreement between 
Uruguay and the Western Zones of Ger- 
many was drawn up, providing for an 
estimated $12,000,000 worth of Uruguay- 
an exports to Germany in exchange for 
electric motors, drugs, and various man- 
ufactured products. It was announced 
that a trade mission from Japan would 
arrive in Uruguay in the near future to 
discuss commercial relations between 
the two countries. The President of 
Uruguay plans to visit Brazil in Septem- 
ber, and it is reported that a trade agree- 
ment may be among the subjects dis- 
cussed. An import quota, free of duty, 
of up to 10,000 metric tons of potatoes 
was established. The exportation of up 
to 20,000 cases of citrus fruits to Argen- 
tina was authorized. It was officially 
announced that ECA has _ allocated 
US$870,000 for the purchase of Uru- 
guayan hides for Italy. 

The daily average volume of trading 
on the Montevideo stock exchange de- 
creased almost 5 percent from the pre- 
ceding month’s average. Values of both 
bonds and stocks declined. Government 
revenues during June totaled 25,400,000 
pesos, an increase of 31.4 percent over 


June 1947. Principal sources of revenue 
were direct taxes, internal taxes, and 
exchange profits. Customs receipts, 
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which have not fallen below second place 
as a source of Government revenue in 
the past 2 years, dropped to fourth place. 

Although the Uruguayan Government 
continued its efforts to hold down prices 
of certain necessities, the cost of living 
continued to rise. Because of an increase 
in the price paid to milk producers, the 
Government subsidy for milk was in- 
creased in order to maintain the same re- 
tail price. Steps were taken to assure 
an adequate supply of locally produced 
soap. The Government has purchased 
in Sweden 120,000 small kerosene burn- 
ers which are used for cooking by most 
of the lower-income groups. These 
burners, which are currently in short 
supply, will be sold direct to the public. 

Building permits issued in Montevideo 
during the first 6 months of 1948 
amounted to 17,440,000 pesos as com- 
pared with 30,300,000 pesos for the cor- 
responding period in 1947. The State 
Insurance Bank announced plans to 
build 600 apartments in Montevideo for 
rental to public employees. The De- 
partmental Council of Montevideo ap- 
proved a 6-year public works plan which 
it is estimated will cost 5,700,000 pesos, 
including 1,000,000 pesos for low-cost 
housing. The remainder will be devoted 
to public buildings and park and cemetery 
developments. Work has started on the 
construction of underground silos for 
grain storage in Nueva Palmira in the 
Department of Colonia, which will cost 
more than 300,000 pesos. 

On August 2 Panair do Brasil opened 
a weekly service between Montevideo and 
Europe via Rio de Janeiro. The total 
number of passengers arriving and de- 
parting from the Montevideo airport dur- 
ing the second quarter of 1948 was 7,704, 
excluding passengers in transit. Fifty 
new American busses which will be oper- 
ated by the municipally owned street 
railway company, arrived during the 
month. Two new 300-horsepower elec- 
tric locomotives were put in operation in 
the Montevideo port area by the Na- 
tional Port Administration. 


Venezuela 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
CARACAS 


(Dated September 3, 1948) 


The principal economic developments 
in Venezuela during August were the 
continued building up of stocks of im- 
ported goods and the tendency of retail 
prices to level off, particularly in textiles, 
ready-to-wear, radios, hardware, and 
sundry items. Banks report that collec- 
tions were slow during the month, be- 
cause merchants had their cash reserves 
tied up in stocks and the Government 
departments, while awaiting funds from 
budget appropriations for the new fiscal 


year, were slow in paying their bills. In- 
ventories in textiles, ready-to-wear, ra- 
dios, electric refrigerators, cooking 
stoves, washing machines, hardware, cer- 
tain lines of light machinery, automo- 
biles, trucks, tires, toys, and sundry 
items increased substantially during the 
month. Automotive stocks, especially 
trucks, increased appreciably and, while 
there had been no price reductions, deal- 
ers were selling on an installment basis. 

Wholesale business declined apprecia- 
bly, except in foodstuffs. Merchants 
placed a few orders for Christmas goods, 
but the volume of sales was much less 
than for the corresponding period of last 
year. Some rather heavy orders were 
placed for certain foodstuffs, particularly 
lard, flour, and potatoes, and, in general, 
stocks of foods are adequate but prices 
are higher than they have been at any 
time in recent years. During the latter 
part of July and the first part of August 
orders were placed in Argentina for ap- 
proximately 1,200 tons of hog lard at a 
price slightly higher than that quoted 
by American firms. When these orders 
arrive lard stocks will be sufficient to last 
until the end of the year and, therefore, 
the National Supply Commission, as of 
the first of August discontinued recom- 
mending the exoneration of import du- 
ties on this item, except for orders placed 
prior to August 1, 1948. 

Port congestion at La Guaira is be- 
coming worse and at one time during 
the month there were 13 vessels await- 
ing their turn to dock, although tonnage 
discharged at this port in August 
amounted to 54,105 metric tons as com- 
pared with 44,116 tons in July and 52,999 
tons in June. Some ships were forced 
to wait from 18 to 20 days to unload. 
German cement manufacturers sold the 
Government 28,000 metric tons of ce- 
ment at a price slightly under that 
quoted by domestic cement plants. Eu- 
ropean competition in the Venezuelan 
market is increasing, particularly from 
Italy and Switzerland. 

Crude petroleum production continued 
to set new records, averaging 1,363,942 
barrels per day during the week ended 
August 16. Drilling was active, with 155 
rigs in operation at midmonth. Con- 
struction work on the new Creole and 
Shell refineries on the Paraguana 
Peninsula progressed steadily. The lay- 
ing of the Creole pipe line from the Boli- 
var Coastal Fields to the new refinery 
site was well along its way to comple- 
tion, which is expected to be by the end 
of the year. A contract was signed be- 
tween the Government and the Vene- 
zuelan Atlantic Refining Co., whereby 
the latter would construct a refinery at 
Tucupido, of a capacity commensurate 
with future company production. The 
National Supply Commission approved 
a slight increase in wholesale prices for 

(Continued on p. 46) 
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Prepared in Commodities Division, Office of er 
International Trade, Department of Commerce 


Aeronautical 
Products 


U. K.’s PLan To POOL FACILITIES AND 
STANDARDIZE EQUIPMENT 


A plan to pool international air-route 
facilities and to standardize equipment 
for security and safety reasons, as well 
as in the interest of economy, is being 
advocated in Great Britain. The plan 
has been discussed with the French, and 
it is hoped that other countries will join 
in discussions later; the approval of the 
United States is desired. 


Beverages 


Hops SITUATION IN SWEDEN 


Production of hops in Sweden is insig- 
nificant because the climate and soil are 
not conducive to low-cost production of 
good-quality hops. 

Imports of hops in the year ended 
April 30, 1948, amounted to 248 tons, as 
compared with 203 tons in 1946-47 and 
556 in 1945-46. Imports have been lower 
than consumption in recent months; the 
deficit has been taken out of stocks. 
Normal stocks are from 700 to 800 tons. 
The stock position at the end of the 
brewing year on October 31, 1948, it is 
estimated, will be about 250 tons. 

The 1948 trade agreement with 
Czechoslovakia included 125 tons of hops. 
Yugoslav commitments in the trade 
agreement beginning April 15, 1948, are 
for 50 tons. Some hops may be taken 
from the United States Zone in Germany 
if the exchange situation permits. Only 
small, if any, quantities can be taken 
from the United States because of 
Sweden’s present dollar shortage. 

If, and when, the dollar situation im- 
proves, there may be some possibilities 
for the sale of United States hops on the 
Swedish market. 


Hops CONSUMPTION AND IMPORTS, 
PORTUGAL 


Consumption of hops in 1948 by the 
four active breweries in Portugal is ex- 
pected to total about 40 metric tons, as 
compared with 38 tons in 1947 and 35 
tons in 1946. Production of beer in 1948 
is estimated at 17,000,000 liters (1 liter 
1.0567 quarts), as compared with an es- 
timated 16,000,000 liters in 1947. 
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Official statistics show wide fluctua- 
tions in annual volume of hops imported; 
for example, 52.6 metric tons in 1937 and 
12.3 tons in 1938. Since the record low 
level of 5.8 tons in 1944, the tonnage has 
recovered steadily to 32.8 in 1945, 48.6 
in 1946, and 57.6 in 1947. Before World 
War II, Belgium, Germany, Czechoslo- 
vakia, and Yugoslavia were the principal 
suppliers. Hungary took first place in 
some of the war years. The United 
States entered the market in 1942 and 
continued to retain dominant position 
through 1947. 

An official of the Lisbon company 
which operates three breweries (and sup- 
plies hops to the fourth brewery, located 
in Oporto) estimeted stocks of hops on 
hand on June 30, 1948, at roughly 15 
metric tons. Subsequent arrivals from 
the United States caused stocks to mount 
to about 30 tons by August 20, 1948. He 
anticipates that additional shipments of 
about 30 tons, on order in the United 
States, will carry brewers through to the 
next crop year, i. e. beyond June 1949. 


| . 
Chemicals 
IMPORTS OF SUPERPHOSPHATES, BRAZIL 


Brazil’s imports of superphosphates in 
1947 totaled 45,414 metric tons valued 
at $2,140,800, according to statistics of 
the Brazilian Ministry of Finance. The 
United States accounted for 26,422 tons 
worth $1,011,250. 


GOVERNMENT REGULATIONS OF PRICES FOR 
SULFUR, ITALY 


The Italian Ministry of Industry and 
Commerce has fixed the prices to be paid 
to producers for sulfur placed at the 
disposal of the official marketing organi- 
zation, Ente Zolfi Italiani, in the year 
August 1948 through July 1949. Prices 
vary from 28,200 lire to 30,000 lire per 
metric ton ($49.04 to $52.17, at the offi- 
cail rate of 575 lire to US$1) , depending 
upon the grade. 


INCREASED PRODUCTION OF PYRITES, ITALY 


As a result of increased demand, pro- 
duction of pyrites in Italy in 1947 rose 
to 629,750 metric tons, almost 70 percent 
of the 1938 figure. Early in 1948 output 
increased to 85 percent of the 1938 rate. 


SALT Exports, EGYPT 


Exports of common salt from Egypt 
reached the record total of 622,600 





metric tons in 1947, as compared with 
only 226,090 tons in 1946. Japan took 
68 percent of the total quantity exported, 
and India 14 percent. The remainder 
went to various other countries. 

The exported salt is produced by solar 
evaporation from sea water and is 
shipped principally by the Port Said 
Salt Association, Ltd., from Port Said. 


MENTHOL PRODUCTION, RUMANIA 


Production of methanol in Rumania jn 
1947 (1ll-month period) totaled 1795 
metric tons, or 66 percent of the target 
figure. 


TSETSE-CONTROL DEPARTMENT 
ESTABLISHED, UGANDA 


A Tsetse-Control] Department has been 
established in Uganda, and is engaged 
in an intensive campaign against this 
pest which makes one-third of the Pro- 
tectorate uninhabitable. However, proj- 
ects for reclaiming and developing land 
devastated by the insect are still in the 
planning stage. The Aswa area of the 
Acholi District is being considered for 
experimental purposes. 


NEW PLANT TO BEGIN PRODUCTION, UNION 
OF SOUTH AFRICA 


A new company, Poly-Resin Products, 
Ltd., in the Union of South Africa, ex- 
pects to begin production within a few 
months of a wide range of synthetic 
resins, emulsions, and other materials 
for the paint, plywood, paper, electrical, 
building, and leather industries, a foreign 
chemical publication reports. Equip- 
ment of the most modern type is being 
installed, and a staff has been brought 
from the United Kingdom to supervise 
production and to supply technical serv- 
ice to consumers, it is stated. 


Coal 


PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, SWEDEN 


The lack of manpower at the mines 
in southern Sweden caused a decline in 
total domestic mineral coal output dur- 
ing 1947 to about 400,000 metric tons 
from approximately 500,000 tons in 1946. 
In view of the negligible domestic out- 
put, Sweden is almost entirely depend- 
ent on imports to meet its annual re- 
quirements of about 6,000,000 tons, dis- 
tributed approximately as follows, on 4 
monthly basis: 
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Coal 
consumption 


Industry (metric tons) 
glectric-power plants ers 70, 000 
Gas works- - Ren 70, 000 
coke works - 10, 000 
Railroads -- 45, 000 
Bunkers -- 20, 000 
Households :, 100, 000 
Other industries 205, 000 

Total monthly consump- 

tion 520, 000 


Estimated consumption during cold sea- 
son. 

Swedish imports of mineral coal 
through May 31, 1948, totaled 2,260,000 
metric tons. Poland supplied the bulk 
of these imports, the lack of dollar ex- 
change having necessitated a curtail- 
ment of imports from the United States. 
Sweden obtained more than 50 percent 
of its total 1947 coal imports from the 
United States 

Although there is a marked improve- 
ment in the supply of coal as compared 
with the first half of 1947, a stringent 
control of imports has been maintained 
in order to ensure purchases which, as 
regards quality and price, are the most 
advantageous to the Swedish economy. 


Construction 


BUILDING ACTIVITY IN SWITZERLAND 


It is anticipated that construction in 
Switzerland in 1948 will greatly exceed 
that of 1947, judging from _ building 
activity in the 33 largest cities during 
the first 5 months of the year. It is 
probable that new housing will exceed 
the 1948 target of 20,000 to 21,000 dwell- 
ings. If this occurs the housing shortage 
in Switzerland will be practically elimi- 
nated, and construction of housing in 
the future will be reduced to current 
needs only—estimated at about 5,000 to 
7,000 new dwellings a year. 

To provide a cushion against probable 
unemployment in the building industry, 
authorities are urged to defer orders for 
construction of new public buildings 
until construction costs—now 96 percent 
above those of 1939—are lower and labor 
and materials more readily available. 


Cork and 


Products 


FORESTED AREA AND POSSIBLE YIELD, SPAN- 
IsH Morocco 





The forested area of Spanish Morocco 
includes 26,000 hectares (1 hectare 
2.47 acres) of cork oak. The estimated 
possible annual yield is 6,500 metric tons 
of cork. 





Alcohol production in the Dominican 
Republic in 1947 totaled 698,648 Domini- 
can gallons. 
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“80903” will signify September 3, 1948. 


was terminated on August 31, 1948. 





Export Licenses Now Carry OIT’s New Validation Stamp 


All export licenses issued by the Office of International Trade on or after September 1, 
1948, are validated by means of OIT’s new validation stamp. 

Collectors of Customs have been notified that no license validated on or after September 
1, 1948, will be acceptable unless it bears the new validation stamp. 

The new stamp is a three-color reproduction of the official seal of the Department of 
Commerce, together with the words “Office of International Trade Validated”; this is 
followed by the validation date in a fourth color. The date stamp consists of a letter 
(A or B) and five digits—the first representing the year, the second and third representing 
the month numerically, and the last two representing the day of the month. For example, 


The new validation stamp appears vertically on the right-hand side of the present IT-419 
license, in the space marked “For official use only.” The new stamp is used for licenses 
only: all attachments which require validation (such as continuation sheets) will continue 
to be validated by the perforating machine which has been used in the past. In addition, 
requests for duplicate copies of licenses which were issued prior to September 1 and which 
have been lost or destroyed will be validated by perforation. 

With these exceptions, the use of the perforation stamp for validating export licenses 
Until further notice, however, export licenses vali- 
dated by perforation and issued prior to September 1, 1948, will continue to be valid and 
acceptable to Collectors of Customs until the expiration of the validity period shown on the 
license or until the entire licensed amount has been shipped, whichever is sooner. 
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Essential Oils 
EXPORTS FROM MADAGASCAR 


Exports of essential oils by Madagas- 
car are affected by the commercial ac- 
cords between France and other coun- 
tries. Under the Franco-Spanish com- 
mercial agreement signed on May 8, 1948, 
effective from May 15, 1948, to May 15, 
1949, the essential oil export quota (com- 
mon quota for France and Madagascar) 
has been fixed at 200,000,000 metropolitan 
francs. (All transactions completed un- 
der the Franco-Spain agreement will be 
based on the ratio of 19.636 metropolitan 
francs for 1 peseta. One franc CFA 
(French Colonies in Africa) is now equal 
to 1.7 metropolitan francs.) 

Under a new commercial accord signed 
by France and Finland, effective for 1 
year—April 30, 1948, to May 1, 1949—the 
quota for exportation of essential oils 
from Madagascar to Finland has been 
set at 10,000,000 metropolitan francs. (1 
metropolitan franc is equal to US$0.0047, 
official rate of exchange.) 


EXPORTS, NETHERLANDS INDIES 


Essential oils exported by Netherlands 
Indies in the first 5 months of 1948 
amounted to 77,640 gross kilograms, with 
a value of 418,674 guilders (1 guilder 
about US$0.38). Citronella oil ac- 
counted for 76,925 kilograms, valued at 
367,122 guilders, and the remaining 535 
kilograms, worth 51,552 guilders, con- 
sisted of other essential oils. Java is the 
principal source of citronella oil. 


1 a 
Feathers and Furs 
RABBITSKIN IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, IRELAND 

(EIRE) 


In the first 5 months of 1948 Ireland 
(Eire) imported 9,590 dozen rabbitskins. 


Imports in 1947 (entire year) were 28,239 
dozen, and in 1946, 39,787 dozen. 
Exports of rabbitskins in the first 5 
months of 1948 totaled 188,196 dozen. 
In the 12 months of 1947 exports were 
355,154 dozen, and in 1946, 458,544 dozen. 


DECLARED ExpoOrTS, Honc KoNnG 


Declared exports from Hong Kong to 
the United States in the first 7 months 
of 1948 included 22,410 pounds of kolin- 
sky fur, 2,143 pounds of weasel, 9,587 
pounds of rabbit, and 2,426,783 pounds 
of feathers. 


> 


Fur PRODUCTION AND EXporTS, NORWAY 


Fur production in Norway in 1948 has 
been estimated as follows (1947 actual 
production in parentheses): Silver fox, 
138,000 (160,000); blue fox, 110,000 
(100,000) ; platinum fox, 12,000 (10,000) ; 
and mink, 40,000 (30,000). The produc- 
tion of mink furs is increasing fairly 
rapidly. 

During 1947, fur exports included 
217,421 silver fox pelts, 79,643 blue fox, 
13,052 platinum fox, and 11,588 mink. 
These exports include not only the 1947 
production but also the large unsold 
stocks from 1944, 1945, and 1946. 

From January 1 to May 31, 1948, 65,112 
silver-fox furs were exported, 60,609 blue 
fox furs, 8,713 platinum-fox furs; and 
6,767 mink. 


Fur Exports, PEru 


In the first 4 months of 1948 (12- 
month 1947 figures in parentheses) Peru 
exported 256 kilograms of jaguar skins 
(818); 551 kilograms of beaver skins 
(2,078); and 158 kilograms of nutria 
skins (684). 





Spain’s production of superphosphates 
in 1947 totaled 350,235 metric tons, val- 
ued at approximately $13,474,000. 
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Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


REVISION OF POINT REQUIREMENTS, U. K. 


The British Ministry of Food an- 
nounced as of August 15, 1948, the re- 
moval of breakfast and other cereal 
foods from the list of rationed foodstuffs. 
At the same time, 1 month’s allowance of 
points has been reduced from 28 to 24. 

Point allowance will now be the same 
as it was in the period immediately be- 
fore the introduction of bread rationing 
on July 21, 1946. 

Other foods now point-free include oat 
flour, oatmeal, oat flakes, groats, semo- 
lina, sweetened cake and pudding mix- 
tures, macaroni and similar products, 
imported potted meat, and pate foie. 

Point values of canned and dried peas 
are reduced from four to two per pound, 
and canned sausages in brine from six 
to four per pound. Canned pork brawn 
and home-produced blue Cheshire 
cheese both go on points. 


Tea 

PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, KENYA AND 
UGANDA 

British East Africa will produce an 


estimated 14,988,000 pounds of black tea 
during 1948, or approximately 80 percent 
of the 1947 crop, which totaled 18,621,290 
pounds. The drop in estimated produc- 
tion is the result of a period of abnor- 
mally dry weather in Kenya Colony dur- 
ing the first quarter of the present year 

British East Africa’s exportable sur- 
plus from the 1948 crop is estimated at 
9,000,000 pounds. Stocks on hand from 
the 1947 crop totaled 3,004,566 pounds as 
of January 31, 1948. 

Exports of tea from Kenya and 
Uganda during the first quarter of 1948 
amounted to 1,919,680 pounds. Canada 
was the foremost customer, taking 521,- 
920 pounds, with the United States 
second, 414,400 pounds: Egypt third, 
109,760 pounds; and United Kingdom 
fourth, 78,400 pounds. The remainder 
went to several other countries. 


DEVELOPMENT OF FROST-RESISTANT VA- 
RIETY OF TEA PLANT REPORTED, U.S.S. R. 


A frost-resistant variety of tea plant 
is reported to have been developed by 
Soviet agronomists, and, as the result of 
this work, a crop of tea leaves was col- 
lected this year from an experimental 
plantation of the Krasnodar Krai (the 
Northern Caucasus), the northern-most 
tea plantation of the Soviet Union. The 
tea bushes of this 10-year-old field, of 
about 4 acres, were found to be able 
to withstand the temperature of -35 C. 
with snow, and -22 C. without snow. 
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Grain and Products 
WHEAT SALES, AUSTRALIA 


According to an announcement made 
by the Australian Minister for Com- 
merce and Agriculture early in April 
1948, the Commonwealth Government 
was then negotiating for the sale of a 
large quantity of flour to the Republic of 
the Philippines. The aim was to in- 
crease flour exports to that country to 
20,000 tons by December 1948. The 
price would be based on the ruling rate 
for wheat. 

On June 19, 1948, the Australian Wheat 


Board announced that the Australian 
export f. o. b. price of bulk wheat had 
been reduced from 20 shillings and 6 
pence ‘(about $4.12 United States cur- 
rency) a bushel to 18 shillings ‘about 
$3.60). In making the announcement, 


it was stated that the reduction would 
bring the Australian price more in line 
with that of oversea countries, especially 
the United States and Canada. 


GRAIN SITUATION IN CUBA 


Cuban summer corn production is 
forecast at 380,000,000 pounds, shelled, 
almost a record level. Excellent growing 
conditions and increased 
chiefly responsible. 

Imports of grains and feeds were 
smaller in the first 6 months of 1948 than 
in the like period of 1947, with the ex- 
ception of poultry feed, malt, and oats 
An increased quantity of poultry feed is 
necessary to meet the needs of the grow- 
ing commercial poultry industry 

The following table shows imports of 
grains and feedstuffs into Cuba in the 
first half of 1948 as compared with the 
corresponding period of 1947: 
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Rice importations rose to their normal 
level in the second quarter of 1948, 





about 70,000,000 pounds, after sma); re. 
ceipts in the first 3 months had alloweg 
merchants to dispose of extraordinarily 
large stocks. 

Cuban breweries usually Purchase 
through contracts made in September e 
October, their estimated malt needs for 
a yearinadvance. Small, unanticipateg 
shortages for this year were filleg by 
purchases made in April. Local buyers 
have found Chilean and European malt 
too expensive and expect that nearly al] 
new contracts for the 12,000 to 14,009 
metric tons needed will be placed in the 
United States and Canada. 

Prices of corn and cattle feeds re. 
mained firm during the second quarter, 
but corn prices were expected to be 
lower after harvesting began. The 
Cuban market for imported wheat flour 
was badly demoralized, and buyers were 
postponing purchases because Habana 
quotations for United States flour cop. 
tinued to drop. 


RICE SHIPMENTS, RIO GRANDE Do Sut. 
BRAZIL 


During the second quarter of 194 
polished-rice shipments from Rio Grande 
do Sul, Brazil, totaled 91,106 metric tons. 
as compared with only 41,912 tons in the 
corresponding period of 1947. Of the 
total, 45,198 tons went to other Brazilian 
States and 45,908 tons were exported, as 
compared with 24,020 tons shipped to 
northern Brazilian States and 17,892 
tons exported during the corresponding 
months in 1947 


Spices and Related Products 
VANILLA-BEAN PRICE REDUCTION, 
MADAGASCAR 


A plan 
colonia] authorities 


suggested by Madagascar 
which will dras- 
tically reduce prices for Bourbon vanilla 


beans was accepted at a recent meeting 


with French Government Officials in 
Paris. This plan is intended to revive 
the United States demand for Bourbon 
vanilla and thus restore Madagascar’s 


principal source of dollar exchange 
The new official minimum prices agreed 


upon are as follows ‘in U.S. currency): 
Price per 

kilogram 

Ne price in effect 

(pe? ince Oc- 

Quality logram) tober 1947 

50 percent firsts $11.00 $17.00 
25 percent first 10. 00 16. 00 
Seconds down 9, 50 15, 50 
Thirds down 9.00 15. 00 
Fourth down and cuts 7. 50 (not set) 
Prices for Comoro Islands beans were 


80.50 lower 


The shown in the _ preceding 
list will be effective for beans produced in 
Madagascar, the Comoro Islands, and 
Reunion Island, and will cover all ex- 
ports from these territories and from 
metropolitan France to all foreign coun- 


prices 
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tries. The prices have been approved 
py the Minister of Overseas France, and 
on August 11, 1948, it was expected they 
would go into effect within 1 week, upon 
jssuance of the required decree by the 
High Commissioner of Madagascar and 
its publication in the official journal. 

stocks of vanilla beans now in Mada- 
gascar and the Comoro Islands are esti- 
mated at 1,000 tons, including at least 
900 tons of wartime stocks which have 
deteriorated and are considered unfit for 
the United States market. The 1948 
crop has been excellent, and may yield 
as much as 700 tons of prepared beans 
for export in 1949: however, the lack of 
demand thus far may result in a failure 
to prepare the entire crop and thus re- 
duce the exportable quantity to not more 
than the normal 300 tons. 

In conjunction with the sharp reduc- 
tion in prices, the Madagascar Govern- 
ment General is studying a plan to de- 
stroy up to 500 tons of the vanilla stocks 
now in the colony, which is considered 
to be surplus or unfit for sale. It is 
hoped that the destruction of this quan- 
tity may encourage United States im- 
porters, who would fear to make pur- 
chases at any fixed minimum price in the 
face of a potential overflooding of the 
market. It is expected that the colony 
will adopt a destruction plan to be 
financed by increasing the 21 percent 
export tax, and requiring all exports to 
be counterbalanced by a destruction of 
an actual quantity of beans until the 
desired total is reached 

Colonial authorities and most export- 
ers believe the new prices will bring or- 
ders from United States importers, who 
have recently been shunning Bourbon 
beans in favor of cheaper Mexican 
vanilla. At least one large exporter, 
however, feels that the new prices are 
still high and that United States demand 
for Bourbon beans may remain dormant 


PORTUGAL'S PAPRIKA INDUSTRY 


The paprika industry in Portugal is 
relatively new, having been started about 
1932 and developed largely during the 
Spanish civil war when Spain was unable 
to supply the export market 

Portugal now has 16 factories for the 
manufacture of paprika. The industry 
is greatly overexpanded, and it is es- 
timated that the capacity of these fac- 
tories is 10 times the actual production. 
In 1947, 5 of the existing factories closed 
down, and it is anticipated that several 
more soon will cease operations in view 
of the declining foreign demand and the 
stiff competition from Spanish paprika 
Which faces the local product in over- 
sea markets 

Production of paprika in 1948 is es- 
timated at 1,000 metric tons, as compared 
With 1,500 tons in 1947 and 848 tons in 
1946. The small yield in 1946 was at- 
tributed to drought. 
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Domestic consumption is estimated at 
550 tons annually, mostly for the manu- 
facture of chouricos (sausages). The 
types used locally are generally inferior 
to those exported. 

Stocks on July 15, 1948, are estimated 
at 600 metric tons of which about 400 
metric tons consist of better grades for 
export and 200 metric tons of lower 
grades for domestic consumption. 

Prices for export are quoted at $23, $25, 
and $27 per 50-kilogram sacks f. o. b. 
Lisbon. (1 kilogram=2.2046 pounds). 
Wholesale prices for local consumption 
range from 8 escudos to 12.50 escudos 
per kilogram. (1 escudo=$0.04 United 
States currency.) 

Exports of paprika in 1947 totaled 506 
metric tons, as compared with 491 tons 
in 1946 and 692 tons in 1945. The United 
States is the destination for most of the 
paprika shipped from Portugal, having 
purchased 409 tons in 1947, 360 tons in 
1946, and 581 tons in 1945. 

Exports of paprika during the first 
quarter of 1948 were low—about 47 tons, 
as compared with 265 tons in the cor- 
responding period of 1947 and 74 tons 
in the first 3 months of 1946. 


Sugars and Products 


EXPANDED PRODUCTION, 


SPAIN 


FORECAST FOR 


Spain’s largest sugar crop since before 
the civil-war years is forecast for 1948-49 
(July 1, 1948, to June 30, 1949). Trade 
sources place the expected output at 
217,000 metric tons, consisting of 200,000 
tons of beet sugar and 17,090 tons of 
cane sugar, as compared with only 134,- 
000 tons in 1947 (118,000 tons beet and 
16,000 tons cane). 

The optimistic outlook for sugar beets 
is attributed mainly to the absence of 
insect attack, plus excellent growing 
weather and increased planting. 

Whether the larger domestic crop will 
affect the sugar ration remains to be 
seen. It seems likely that imports 
(principally from Cuba) may be reduced 
proportionately, thus maintaining the 
national supply at more or less the same 
level as in recent years. 


SuGarR STATISTICS, DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


The output of sugar in the Dominican 
Republic in the 1947-48 crop year 
through July 31, 1948, amounted to 
418.843 metric tons, as compared with 
464,181 tons in the corresponding period 
of the preceding crop year. 

Exports of sugar in the period Septem- 
ber 1, 1947, through July 31, 1948, totaled 
320,241 metric tons, as compared with 
434,940 tons in the corresponding period 
of the preceding crop year. 

Domestic consumption for the two 
periods amounted to 41,207 metric tons 
(1947-48) and 38,792 tons (1946-47). 
Stocks on hand amounted to 111,524 tons 


on July 31, 1948, as compared with 95,798 
tons on July 31, 1947. 


CANE-SUGAR PRODUCTION, EGYPT 


Egypt’s 1948 sugarcane crop is reported 
to be the largest on record. It is es- 
timated that the output of refined sugar 
may reach 220,000 metric tons, as com- 
pared with 190,000 tons in 1947. 


General Products 


CEMENT PRODUCTION AND FOREIGN TRADE, 
BELGIAN CONGO 


The 1947 production of cement in the 
Belgian Congo was approximately 101,- 
000 tons. Imports totaled 13,303 tons 
and exports 89 tons. 


CEMENT MANUFACTURE AT REDUCED COsT, 
IRAN 


In June 1948, a Shiraz (Iran) com- 
pany signed a contract for the purchase 
of a complete cement plant with a pro- 
duction capacity of 200 metric tons of 
cement a day. Good-quality clay and 
limestone are available in abundance 
within a few kilometers of the city. The 
new company estimates that it can pro- 
duce a ton of cement for approximately 
$31. The official price set for cement 
produced in Iran’s only existing plant, 
the Government-owned Tehran plant, is 
about $62 per ton. The equipment for 
the new plant was purchased in the 
United States, and delivery is promised 
within 14 months after letter of credit 
is opened. To assemble the machinery 
and get the cement plant into opera- 
tion is expected to require 8 to 12 months. 


DECLARED EXPORTS OF BRISTLES, 
CHUNGKING, CHINA 


The Chungking (China) price for No. 
27 Assortment, Chungking Black bristle, 
was CN$950,000,000 per case of 1 picul 
(13343 pounds) on July 15, 1948, and 
CN$1,446,000,000 per case on July 31, 
1948, the current New York price being 
US$2.65 a pound. 

During July, the Szechwan Animal 
Products Co. shipped 620 cases and the 
Pao Fung Co. 350 cases of bristles from 
Chungking. 

A 1-week strike of bristle workers dur- 
ing July affected all companies. The 
strike was not settled to the satisfaction 
of the workers, and the constant threat 
of new strikes remains. Biweekly ad- 
justment of wages was instituted, but the 
end-of-July increase was considered too 
small by worker groups. The result of 
this dissatisfaction has been a noticeable 
decrease in the production per worker. 
Bristle companies generally feel that 
their workers are staying on the job 
only because of the food available to 
them at the factories. These labor dif- 
ficulties, coupled with the increased 
pace of inflation and the mounting costs 
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of transportation, indicated that the 
Chungking bristle market probably 
would be less active during August. 

Declared exports during July are 
shown in the accompanying table. 


Declared Exports of Bristle From 
Chungking, China, During July 1948 


[Prices and value in United States currency 

‘ To 

Description Quantity Price } 

vu 

Pounds 
134 inches sv $1. 40 $112.00 
2 inches 262 2. 20 ASH. HT 
214 inches 533 2 60 1. 386. 67 
246 inches 4th 2.70 1, 260. 00 
234 inches a 22}2 2 SO) 634. tt 
3 inches 133 2. 80 73. 33 
314 inches S4 3. 20 268. SO 
346 inches SO 3. 30 4. 00 
334 inches SO > 280, 00 
4 inches $y 4.10 202. 27 
Total 5. 368. 40 
Per pound ec. and f. New York 
Source: United States Consulate, Chungking, Chir 
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ESTABLISHMENT OF CEMENT PLANT IN 
JAMAICA 


The Government of Jamaica an- 
nounced on June 2, 1948, that negotia- 
tions finally had been completed for the 
establishment of a cement plant in Ja- 
maica. The equipment for the plant, 
estimated to cost approximately $4,836,- 
000, will be purchased in England. The 
producers will undertake to sell cement 
at about $0.20 per bag less than the 
landed cost of English cement, which at 
present is retailed at $2.02 per bag in 
Kingston, Jamaica. 


POTENTIAL MARKET FOR GAS CYLINDERS, 
TANGIER, MOROCCO 


The United States Legation at Tangier, 
Morocco, advises that a small market in 
gas cylinders might be developed, pro- 
vided regular delivery of the cylinders 
could be assured, and if cooking units 
adapted to use liquid gas were available. 

The prewar consumers of liquid gas 
were forced to adopt other fuels, and the 
units which utilized liquid gas before the 
war have either deteriorated or been dis- 
carded. Since the end of World War I, 
France has supplied a few cooking stoves, 
but the total import of liquid gas con- 
sisted of 500 bottles of 8-kilogram-capac- 
ity each in mid-1947. The one dealer in 
Tangier is reluctant to sell new stoves 
or convert existing units to liquid gas be- 
cause there is absolutely no assurance of 
any regular supply. This dealer still 
maintains his agency for this type of 
cooking stove but has no stocks on hand 
and expects none. 

It is pointed out that although ap- 
proximately three ships per month call 
at Tangier from United States ports, they 
carry large quantities of goods in transit 
or for reexport. If and when exchange 
controls in surrounding areas are lifted, 
Tangier’s importance as a free market 
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undoubtedly will be adversely affected 
and imports may decrease to the point 
that shipping companies may find it un- 
profitable to make numerous and regular 
calls at the port. 


SALE OF GERMAN CEMENT IN VENEZUELA 


A total of 28,000 tons of portland ce- 
ment which was produced in Germany 
was sold in Venezuela for shipment in 
four lots of 7,000 metric tons each 
within the period June 1 to September 
30, 1948. It will be delivered c. i. f. 
Venezuela ports, in 6-ply bags of 50 
kilograms each. The price will be $29 
per ton—slightly higher than that for 
domestic cement. 

Distribution will be as follows: Min- 
istry of Public Works, 20,000 tons; Gov- 
ernment of Federal District, 4,000 tons; 
Banco Obrero, 4,000 tons. 

So far as is known, this is the first 
sale of German cement in Venezuela 
since the commencement of World 
War II. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN THE PACKAGING 
INDUSTRY, U. K. 


One of Great Britain’s outstanding 
developments in packaging during 1947 
was the formation of the Institute of 
Packaging which held its first regular 
meeting on July 24, says the British 
press. The primary purposes of the in- 
stitute are to preserve the wealth of 
knowledge gained under the stress of 
war, and to promote still further develop- 
ments. The membership of the institute 
is composed of individuals representing 
every aspect of packaging, including in- 
dustrialists, users of packaging, makers 
of packaging machinery, paper and 
board manufacturers, senior civil serv- 
ants, and scientific packers. 

The long-term policy of the institute 
aims at the adoption of packaging stand- 
ards and the development of educational 
facilities and recognized qualifications 
for packers. The short-term policy pro- 
vides for assisting users of packages, and 
packers, in making the best of the limited 
raw materials available, and helping in 
the solution of packaging problems. 

The adoption of packaging standards 
is expected to lead to packs and packag- 
ing methods that will reduce losses from 
damage or pilfering, and lead to a con- 
Sequent reduction in insurance rates. 

It was pointed out that despite short- 
ages and other difficulties, some famous 
British lines are going in for restyling of 
their designs and packs. 

Progress is reported in a number of 
research projects, by the Printing, Pack- 
aging, and Allied Trades Research Asso- 
ciations, including study of the moisture- 
vapor resistance of commercial mate- 
rials, testing methods for water vapor 
penetration of packaging materials in- 
sofar as temperature and tropical con- 
ditions are concerned, methods for test- 





ing highly resistant materials Under 
cold-storage conditions, and study of the 
permeation of gases. 

The Tin Research Institute report. 
edly has demonstrated that one Prime 
cause of corrosion—ridging Caused jn 
maufacture—can be abolished, and if 
the method suggested can be adopted. 
the cure of porosity will be well advanceg. 

An immersion method of treating tin 
is said to result in tins remaining bright 
long after untreated plate has begun to 
rust away. An invisible film is produceg 
which is resistant to blackening by sulfur 
from meat, soup, and 
various kinds. 

The developments in {ood-packing 
machinery have been relatively minor 
although they include cake-wrapping 
machines for bakers, and crimping ma. 
chines to meet the growing demand for 


vegetables of 


heat-sealing moisture-proof plastic film 
ind similar heat-sealing wrapping ma. 
terials. 
gienic packaging of foods, but the aq. 


Interest is being shown in hy. 


vance of such packaging is handicapped 
by the high costs. 

One manufacturer of moisture-proof 
containers who supplied ration boxes jp 
both World Wars I and II specializes jn 
designing packs to suit customers’ re- 
quirements, and has only a few stock 
lines. Among the stock lines are 14 
Standard styles for sandwiches, honey, 
tobacco, cooked cheese. 
Jellies, fish paste, cooking fat, plastic 
adhesive, fertilizers, powders, pills, 
Candy boxes are made in capacities of 4 
ounces to 7 pounds in two qualities of 
board, brown or white, and individual 
ice-cream packs are produced in stand- 
ard sizes of 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 ounces; ice- 
cream-brick boxes in !2-pint, 1-pint and 
l-quart sizes, and bulk ice-cream con- 
tainers in '2-gallon, 
gallon sizes. 

The United Kingdom’s annual produc- 
tion of tin cans for use as food contain- 
ers is reported to amount to 1,800,000,000 
to 2,000,000,000 units. Of this total, 60 
to 70 percent are A-—1 tall, 16-fluid-ounce 
capacity, and A-2 tall, 20-fluid-ounce 
capacity. The A-1 can is used princi- 
pally for soups and similar liquids, and 
the A-2 can for fruits and vegetables 
Production of other types of tin cans 
approximates 1,500,000,000 each year. 

Consumption of expendable milk car- 
tons is estimated at 7,000,000 monthly. 

With regard to the availability of con- 
tainers for this year’s harvest, it was 
pointed out by the Ministry of Foods 
that although timber is still scarce, the 
requirements for chip baskets for soft 
fruit and other types of fruit are ex- 
pected to be met. Most basket-making 
raw materials are not subject to allo- 
cation and adequate 
supply. 

Sack contractors’ stocks have been in- 
creased in preparation for the harvest, 


foods, cakes, 


l-gallon, and 2- 


should be in 
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and, in addition, the Ministry of Agri- 
culture is providing 3,000,000 hessian 
grain sacks, mainly for combine har- 
esters, &S compared with 2,000,000 made 
available last year. 


Cums, Waxes, and 
Resins 


v. K's IMPORTS OF SHELLAC, SEEDLAC, AND 
STICKLAC 


The United Kingdom’s imports of 
shellac, seedlac, and sticklac in the first 
half of 1948 declined to 70,804 hundred- 
weight (1 hundredweight=—112 pounds), 
yalued at £996,556, according to the 
Board of Trade. In the first 6 months 
of 1947 they totaled 118,778 hundred- 
weight, worth £1,822,982. 


ANGOLA’S EXPORTS OF BEESWAX 


Exports of beeswax from Angola in 
1947 declined to 1,121 metric tons, com- 
pared with 1,926 tons in 1946. They in- 
cluded 674 tons sent to Portugal, princi- 
pally for transshipment to the United 
Kingdom. United States purchases 
dropped to 227 tons in 1947 from 601 tons 
in 1946. 


Leather and 
Products 


FOREIGN TRADE, ANGOLA 


In 1947 Angola exported 5,017 pairs of 
shoes, as compared with 18,347 pairs in 
1946. Exports of hides totaled 1,579 and 
1250 tons, respectively. Imports of 
shoes amounted to 39,159 pairs in 1947 
and 29,450 pairs in 1946. 


ALLIGATOR SKINS, BRITISH 


HONDURAS 


EXPORTS OF 


In 1947 British Honduras exported 72 

hundredweight of alligator skins, as 
compared with 168 hundredweight in 
1946. The United States took 61 and 
159 hundredweight, respectively. 


DECLARED EXPORTS TO THE U. S. FROM 
HONG KONG 


Declared exports from Hong Kong to 
the United States in the first 7 months 
of 1948 included 277,243 pounds of buf- 
falo hides, 138,311 pounds of goatskins, 
146,562 pounds of deerskins, and 481,600 
pounds of gallnuts. 


RESTRICTIONS ON METHODS OF CURING 
HIpDES, INDIA 


The Government of India has re- 
cently decided to stop the issuance of bit- 
terns salt and inferior earth salts for 
curing hides and skins. Officials have 
been instructed by the Government of 
Madras to impress upon tanners the in- 
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Strikes Lead to Extension of 
Validity 


Licenses 


of Some Export 


Automatic extensions until October 2, 
1948, of export licenses which cannot be 
used because of the west-coast long- 
shoremen’s strike and the New York 
truckers’ strike were announced Septem- 
ber 4 by the Department of Commerce 
through the Ofhce of International Trade. 

The validity periods on all export li- 
censes against which shipment would 
otherwise have been impossible because 
of the strikes and which would have ex- 
pired during the period from September 
2 to October 1 have been extended 
through October 2. 

Extensions are limited to licenses cov- 
ering shipments which are to go forward 
by water from west-coast ports and from 
the Port of New York. In the latter case, 
the New York Collector of Customs must 
be satished that shipment under extended 
licenses would ordinarily have been made 


from the Port of New York. 











jurious effect of improperly curing 
skins, particularly in view of the impor- 
tance of these items in the export trade. 


REDUCED EXPORTS OF MANGROVE BarRK, 
ZANZIBAR 


In 1947 Zanzibar exported 4,823 long 
tons of mangrove bark as compared with 
11,698 tons in 1946. The decrease may 
be attributed to steps taken by the De- 
partment of Agriculture to discontinue 
the cutting of immature trees and the 
exportation of thin bark with reduced 
tannin percentage. 


Lumber and 
Products 


TRADE AGREEMENT BETWEEN AUSTRIA AND 
THE BELGIAN-LUXEMBOURG ECONOMIC 
UNION 


Under terms of the recent trade agree- 
ment between Austria and the Belgian- 
Luxembourg Economic Union, valid for 1 
year, Austria will undertake to export to 
the Union, among other commodities, 
plywood and other wood products valued 
at 6,000,000 Belgian francs (1 franc 
$0.0233). The Union’s exports will in- 
clude wood from the Belgian Congo to 
Austria, valued at 2,000,000 francs. 


PLYWOOD PRODUCTION, BRITISH COLUMBIA, 
CANADA 


The estimated annual production of 
the five major producers of fir plywood 
in British Columbia, Canada, is 257,000,- 
000 square feet (three-eights of an inch 
in thickness). The mills have allocated 
50 percent of their production to the 
domestic market, and a large share of 
the exports have gone to the United 
Kingdom. 


NEW SAWMILLS PROPOSED, CHILE 


The planned forest-products expan- 
sion program for Chile includes five new 
sawmills—three band-saw mills and two 
gang-saw type—and improvements at 
several existing mills. The Chilean Gov- 
ernment, through its Corporacion de Fo- 
mento de la Produccion, has applied for a 
loan from the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development to aid 
in financing the proposed mills. If the 
present plans for sawmills materialize, 
the annual lumber production is expected 
to be increased by 50,000,000 to 60,000,000 
board feet, which will allow for greater 
exports. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


SHARK-LIVER Exports, COSTA RICA 


Costa Rica’s trade in shark livers was 
developed during the war and continues 
to be active. Exports of these livers in 
1947 totaled 219,193 gross kilograms, val- 
ued at US$53,061, f. 0. b. Costa Rican 
ports. In 1945, such shipments amount- 
ed to 132,276 kilograms, valued at $43,- 
387. 


MANUFACTURE OF VETERINARY PRODUCTS, 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Production of veterinary medicinals 
and biologicals in Czechoslovakia prior to 
World War II was scattered among many 
small laboratories, but, according to of- 
ficial sources, more than 70 percent of all 
factory-produced veterinary medicinals 
now come from a national corporation 
which is reported to have been formed 
by combining most of the prewar estab- 
lishments in this field. 


PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS OF VETERINARY 
MEDICINALS, NETHERLANDS 


Production of veterinary medicinals in 
the Netherlands is estimated at 50 per- 
cent of the present requirements. Se- 
rums and vaccines are prepared in the 
Government Serum Institute at Rotter- 
dam, and it is reported that the Institute 
is able to supply most of the present re- 
quirements. Some products, however, 
are imported, the two largest import 
items being vaccines for the control of 
distemper and hog cholera. 

Prior to World War II, most of the 
imported veterinary medicinals were im- 
ported from Germany, but now the 
United Kingdom, United States, and 
France are the principal suppliers. 


MANUFACTURE OF VETERINARY PRODUCTS, 
REPUBLIC OF THE PHILIPPINES 


It is reported that the only production 
of veterinary biologicals in the Philip- 
pines is by the Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try, Department of Agriculture and 
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National Resources. Fifteen different 
types of biologicals were in production 
as of March 1, and eight additional items 
are scheduled for manufacture as soon 
as the rehabilitation of the Bureau’s 
laboratories can be accomplished. The 
outlook for the sale of United States 
veterinary medicinals and specialized 
biologicals is reported to be excellent. 


FOREIGN TRADE, REPUBLIC OF THE 
PHILIPPINES 


Imports of biologicals into the Philip- 
pine Republic during the first quarter of 
1948 were valued at 57,000 pesos, and im- 
ports of roots, herbs, and barks were 
valued at 16,000 pesos. 

Exports of cinchona bark advanced 
from a negligible amount in 1947 to 30,- 
000 kilograms, valued at 44,000 pesos, 
during the first quarter of 1948. (1 Phil- 
ippne peso—US$0.50.) 


DEVELOPMENTS IN SPAIN 


At the first Spanish-Portuguese Phar- 
macy Congress held in Madrid, it was 
revealed that much progress has been 
made over the past decade. More than 
6,000 drugs, medicinals, and similar 
products—many in short supply or 
hitherto imported—are now being man- 
ufactured in these countries. Men- 
tioned in this connection as outstanding 
were ephedrine and ergot alkaloids, al- 
ginates and halogen salts, fermentation, 
natural, resin and glandular derivatives, 
and a host of synthetic organic products, 
reports the foreign press. 


PENICILLIN MANUFACTURE, SWEDEN 


One of the largest biochemical lab- 
oratories in Sweden, subsidiary of a large 
brewery, announces the opening of a 
penicillin plant. Capacity is stated to be 
adequate to cover requirements, which 
amounted to 300,000,000,000 interna- 
tional units in 1947, according to foreign 
press reports. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN UGANDA 


The Agricultural and Veterinary De- 
partments of Uganda report that good 
progress has been made in inducing na- 
tive farmers to adopt approved methods 
of livestock raising. A marked improve- 
ment in stock management in the more 
advanced districts has been noted, and 
satisfactory experiments are reported to 
have been carried out in tick control and 
trypanosomiasis treatment. 


Motion Pictures 
and k;quipment 


DEVELOPMENTS IN EL SALVADOR, 


HALF 1948 


A total of 234 feature-length films were 
examined during the first 6 months of 
1948 by the El] Salvador Board of Censors. 


FIRST 
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Of this total, 185 came from the United 
States, 32 from Mexico, 12 from Argen- 
tina, 4 from Great Britain, and 1 from 
France. Four films were rejected by the 
the Board of Censors, including one 
British film, two Mexican features, and 
one United States picture. During this 
period, 133 newsreels and 125 short sub- 
jects were also reviewed by the censors. 

As of July 1, 1948, 26 motion-picture 
theaters were in operation in E] Salvador, 
two theaters were dark, and one, recently 
damaged by fire, is using 16-mm. projec- 
tion equipment pending rebuilding. One 
new theater, the Apolo, in the capital city 
of San Salvador, is nearing completion. 
With 1,500 seats and modern equipment, 
it will be the most up-to-date theater in 
the country. Special features include a 
soda fountain in the foyer, full stage 
equipment, modern United States pro- 
jection apparatus, and imported seats. 
The opening was scheduled for August 
of this year. 

The Circuito de Teatros Nacionales, 
the theater monopoly controlled by the 
Salvadoran Government has plans for 
further theater dévelopment. Included is 
the proposal to move the Cine Popular, a 
large barn-type theater with plank seats, 
to one of the suburbs and to construct 
a new modern theater on the site. Plans 
also are under consideration for addi- 
tional motion-picture theaters in the var- 
ious suburbs of San Salvador. In con- 
nection with a long-term project for 
theater development in other Salvadoran 
cities, the Circuito has completed pur- 
chase of sites for new theaters in Zaca- 
tecoluca and San Vicente. Negotiations 
currently are under way for the same 
purpose in Quezaltepeque and Berlin 


CENSORSHIP IN INDIA 


During April and May 1948, the Bom- 
bay Board of Film Censors reviewed 82 
feature films, 46 of which were United 
States productions, 34 Indian features, 
and 2 British. The Board suggested 
deletions from 31 United States films and 
from 17 Indian During these 
2 months 71 short subjects and 44 news- 


features 


reels also were reviewed. Two of the 
three Indian newsreels examined were 
produced by the Films Division of the 


Ministry of Information and Broadcast- 
ing, Government of India. 

The Indian Motion Picture Producers’ 
Association, Bombay, has urged the Gov- 
ernment to set up an inquiry committee 
to examine conditions prevailing in the 
domestic motion-picture industry and to 
make suggestions for its future develop- 
ment. According to the Association, the 
Indian film industry ranks second only 
to the United States, insofar as quanti- 
tative production is concerned. The 
Association believes, however, that the 
industry has lagged behind in production 
technique, color films, and cartoons. 
Theater facilities are inadequate, cen- 





sorship has been severe, and taxation is 
also high in certain Provinces, according 
to the Association; therefore, the Goy 
ernmental inquiry is believed necessary 
DEVELOPMENTS IN THE NETHERLANDs 
According to an announcement of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, dated Augug, 
5, 1948, the measure of the Nederlandsche 
Bioscoop Bond, restricting playing time 





of United States films to 32 weeks an- 
nually, was to be abolished as of Sep. 
tember 1, 1948. At the same time, jt 
was stated that in accordance with the 
Geneva General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade, a measure will be put into 
effect on the same date providing that 
a minimum of 12 weeks annually be re. 
Served for films of Western European 
origin. The net effect of this new de. 
velopment is to permit United States 
films to run for a maximum of 40 weeks 
a year in any one theater. 

During the month of June 1948, the 
Netherlands Censorship Board approved 
39 feature films for exhibition—21 were 
United States productions, 9 were 
French, 8 British, and 1 Danish. One 
United States production and one French 
feature rejected. On January ], 
1948, censorship fees, which are payable 


were 


by the distributor, were increased to 
0.60 guilder per 10 meters of 35 mm. 
films. (1 guilder is equal to about 38 
cents.) 


The Bioscoop Bond, operating Cinetone 
studio at Duivendrecht, has announced 
plans for production of two pictures, one 
of which was announced early in July 
and which will be financed entirely by 
private capital; the other will be filmed 
by Monopole-Film N. V. in October 


Paints and 
Pigments 


BRAZILIAN IMPORTS 


Brazilian imports of lithopone, tita- 
nium, and other mineral pigments in 
1947 totaled 1,232 metric tons, valued at 
$290,000, according to statistics of the 
Ministry of Finance. The share from 
the United States amounted to 1,060 tons 
worth $225,600 


MADAGASCAR’'S IMPORTS 


In the first 5 months of 1948, Madagas- 
car imported 93 metric tons of pigments, 
paints, and varnishes, valued at approxi- 
mately $46,000, according to the Direc- 
tor of Customs. 


EXCEEDS FREWAR PRODUCTION, 


ITALY 


INDUSTRY 


Increased supplies of resins, linseed oil, 
and solvents enabled the Italian paint 
and varnish industry in 1947 to exceed 
prewar production levels. Plant recon- 
struction and expansion and improved 
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production methods have also permitted 
the manufacture of higher-quality paint 
gs well as greater quantities. High 
manufacturing costs, however, ham- 
pered export sales in early 1948. 


Paper and 
Related Products 


ExpoRTS OF PULP, PAPER, AND PAPER 
PRODUCTS, AUSTRIA 


Under terms of the recent trade agree- 
ment between Austria and the Belgian- 
Luxembourg Economic Union, valid for 
1 year, Austria will issue licenses for 
exporting to the Union, among other 
commodities, chemical pulp valued at 8,- 
000,000 Belgian francs (1 franc = 
$0.0233), and paper and paper products 
yalued at 10,000,000 francs. 


SuPPLEMENTARY DANISH-FINNISH TRADE 
AGREEMENT 


A supplementary trade agreement be- 
between Denmark and Finland, signed 
June 15, 1948, and covering the calendar 
year 1948, provides that Finnish exports 
to Denmark will include 2,000 metric tons 
of newsprint, 1,000 tons of other printing 
paper, and paperboard valued at 2,000,- 
000 Danish crowns’ (4.799 Danish 
crowns $1 U.S. currency) in exchange 
for certain Danish foodstuffs. 


COMMERCIAL AGREEMENT BETWEEN ITALY 


AND SWEDEN MODIFIED 


Quotas on certain pulp and paper items 
in the commercial agreement between 
Italy and Sweden have been increased for 
1948. The Swedish export quota of 
chemical-pulp exports to Italy during 
1948 was increased to 33,000 tons from 
20,000 tons: mechanical pulp, to 17,500 
tons from 3,500 tons; waste paper to 15,- 
000 tons from 10,000 tons; and paper and 
paper products, to a value of 350,000 
crowns (1 crown $0.2782) from 200,- 
000 crowns 

Although the commercial agreement 
of January 29, 1948, provided for the ex- 
port to Italy of 85,000 tons of wood pulp 
for making rayon, the Italians have in- 
formed the Swedes that Italy will not be 
able to utilize more than approximately 
two-thirds of that amount of wood pulp 
during 1948. 


PLANNED PRODUCTION OF Woop PULP. 


NEw ZEALAND 


New Zealand's first wood-pulp mill, 
Which is to be built at Maraetai (near 
Auckland) by a private company, is ex- 
pected to begin production in 1950. The 
initial output will be about 10,000 tons of 
pulp annually, probably unbleached sul- 
fate. The pulp will be used by New Zea- 
land and Australian manufacturers of 
kraft bags and also by a plant to be 
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Will Russians Take Part in 
Next Season’s Antarctic 
Whaling? 


According to Norwegian sources, the 
Russian whaling factory ship Slava may 
not participate in Antarctic whaling dur- 
ing the coming 1948—49 season scheduled 
to begin this autumn. Norwegian whal- 
ing men employed aboard the Russian 
vessel last have now been dis- 
missed and it is doubted whether the 
Soviet will take steps to hire new crews 
in Norway. 


season 


Norwegian whaling authorities say last 
years Soviet expedition was not par- 
ticularly successful, and it is suggested 
that the Russians may be sending the 
Slava to the Aleutians where it would 
replace the old factory ship Aleut which 
has been operating there. 

On the other hand, however, the Slava 
may return to the Antarctic fields this 
year with an all-Russian crew. It is 
noted that London shipyards are speed- 
ing the conversion of five large mine- 
sweepers into whale catchers for Soviet 
account. 











erected in New Zealand by the pulp 
company for its manufacture of multi- 
walled bags. 

Plans have been made to establish a 
Government pulp mill at Murupara 
(near Auckland) by 1952. It will use 
16,000,000 cubic feet of timber annually 
from pine forests in the area. 


IMPORTS OF PAPER AND PAPER PRODUCTS, 


SURINAM 


Imports of paper and paper products 
(except paper bags) into Surinam during 


Description 
Locomotives 
Contractors and light 
Parts 
Rail motor vehicles and streetcars 
Freight cars and trucks 
Parts of freight cars and trucks 


Axles, tires, and wheels for locomotives, passenger cars, freight 


cars, and trucks 


IMPROVED SERVICE IN EGYPT 


Diesel equipment was put into service 
on Egyptian railroads in the first quarter 
of 1948, on runs between Cairo and Al- 
exandria, Helwan, and Suez, in addition 
to certain feeder lines in Lower Egypt. 

Diesels on the line between Cairo and 
Alexandria have reduced travel time 
from 4 to 3 hours, and a further reduc- 
tion to about 2 hours is expected from 
trains on order in the United Kingdom, 
the latter to be equipped with air-con- 
ditioning and buffet service. 

Two contracts with the United States 
and Canada for urgently needed ties 
were allowed to lapse, owing to a shortage 
of dollars. 

A new railway bridge to be erected at 
Port Said will cost about E£500,000, and 
a new railway station, scheduled for 
completion by the end of 1949, will cost 
E£200,000. 


1947 were valued at 234,225 guilders (1 
guilder=US$0.53), comared with 95,532 
guilders in 1946. Such imports com- 
prised the following types, with compar- 
able values in 1946 given in parentheses: 
Cigarette paper, 35,528 (31,231); print- 
ing paper, 77,365 (27,803); toilet paper, 
36,365 (4,982); wrapping paper, 48,566 
(9,515) ; writing paper, 6,594 (7,010) ; and 
paper manufactures, 29,807 (14,991). 
The United States supplied the largest 
share of the value of printing paper 
(51,437 guilders), toilet paper (32,654 
guilders), and writing paper (3,710 
guilders) imports in 1947. Manufac- 
tured paper was supplied chiefly by the 
United States (17,416 guilders) and the 
Netherlands (10,000 guilders) in 1947; 
the Netherlands furnished most of the 
cigarette paper (27,090 guilders). Den- 
mark and the Netherlands were the chief 
sources of the wrapping-paper imports. 

In addition, paper-bag imports during 
1947 were valued at 85,320 guilders, of 
which the Netherlands supplied bags 
valued at 48,522 guilders, and the United 
States, 36,661 guilders. 


Railway 
Kquipment 


EXPORTS TO CZECHOSLOVAKIA From U. K. 


Exports of railroad equipment and 
parts to Czechoslovakia from the United 
Kingdom between May 1945 and March 
1948, as reported by the Board of Trade, 
were as follows: 


Quantity Value 

= 11 units £178, 750 
ee 30, 249 

Sapte ASO SOS ees ss 22, 038 

gz Co 4, 280 

948 units _- 823, 427 

~ aa SO. 5. os xe 7,105 

eS 39, 463 


Telecommunti- 
‘ation ;quipment 


PRODUCTION AND SALE OF RapIo SETS, 
RUMANIA 


Radio sets of the type ‘“252—A—X- 
Philips,’ with four tubes and three wave 
bands, assembled from imported and 
domestically manufactured parts in the 
now nationalized Philips plant in 
Bucharest, are to be offered for sale in 
Rumania at “popular” but unspecified 
prices, according to the Rumanian press. 
About 1,000 sets are expected to be avail- 
able soon, and 10,000 by the first of Jan- 
uary 1949. These sets are to be sold on 
the installment plan, in 4 to 12 payments, 
based upon wages or salaries of the 
purchasers. 

(Continued on p. 48) 
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Prepared in Transportation 
and Communications Branch, 
Office of International Trade 


Panama Airport Installs 
Complete Radio Facilities 


The Tocumen Airport in Panama will 
soon have a complete radio installation. 
The installation will provide communi- 
cation between the ground and incoming 
airplanes on frequencies of 2,870, 3,105, 
3,082.5, 5,162.5, 5,692.5, 6.515, 8,070, and 
8,565 kilocycles. It will also have a high 
frequency of 188.1, 121.1, 122.5, and 
126.18 megacycles. No date has been set 
for the formal opening of the service. 


Israeli Post Office 
Handling Commercial 
Diamond Shipments 


According to a notice in La Derniére 
Heure, Brussels, for August 16, 1948, the 
Belgian Postal Administration has an- 
nounced to interested merchants and ex. 
porters in Belgium that the commercial 
shipment of diamonds, including raw, in- 
dustrials, cut, uncut, and semicut or 
polished, are now allowed to be sent to 
Israeli territory. 

However, Belgian licensing authorities 
State that export license requirements 
have not been changed, and indicate that 
the notice simply relates to advice from 
the Israeli Post Office system that it is 
now able to deliver any such shipments 
to destinees. 


Expansion of Yugoslav Port 
on Adriatic Now Under Way 


Details of the new Yugoslav port de- 
velopment at Ploce were published in 
RAD, organ of the United Trade Unions 
of Yugoslavia, in the August 9 edition. 

It is hoped to make Ploce, located west 
of the mouth of the Neretva River on the 
Dalmatian Coast, one of the big commer- 
cial harbors on the Adriatic. Several 
thousand men and some modern equip- 
ment are currently employed on the 
undertaking. Two small bays within the 
harbor are to be utilized one for freight- 
ers and the other for passenger ships. 
Construction of docks is actively under 
way in both bays. 

The standard-gage Samac-Sarajevo 
railroad finished in 1947 is to be extended 
to Ploce via Mostar and Metkovic. A 
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narrow-gage railroad line already links 
Ploce with Sarajevo and points in Mon- 
tenegro. Provisional passenger and 
freight docks have been constructed, and 
passenger ships from Split already visit 
Ploce daily. The state dock-construction 
enterprise at Split is carrying out the 
harbor work and is now building freight 
docks. Workers’ barracks, dwellings, 
sheds, dining rooms, and administration 
buildings have been erected. It is 
planned to use some of these as ware- 
houses when construction of the harbor 
works is eventually completed. 


Postal Agreements Ratified 
By Argentine Government 


The Argentine Government on August 
5 ratified the following international 
postal agreements signed in Buenos Aires 
on May 23, 1939: 


(a) Universal Postal Agreement, Final Pro- 
tocol, Regulations for the Execution of the 
Universal Postal Agreement, Provisions rela- 
tive to transportation of mail by air, Final 
Protocol of provisions relative to transporta- 
tion of mail by air; 

(b) Agreement relative to letters and con- 
tainers of declared value, Final Protocol, 
Regulations for the Execution of the Agree- 
ment relative to letters and containers of de- 
clared value; 

(c) Agreement relative to parcel-post par- 
cels, Final Protocol, Regulations for the Exe- 
cution of the Agreement relative to parcel- 
post parcels, provisions relative to the trans- 
portation of parcel-post parcels by air; Final 
Protocol: 

(d) Agreement relative to postal money 
orders, Regulations for the Execution of the 
Agreement relative to postal money orders 

(e) Agreement relative to postal remit- 
tances and Regulations for the Execution of 
this Agreement; 

(f) Agreement relative to bills for collec- 
tion, Regulations for the Execution of the 
Agreement relative to bills for collection; 

(gz) Agreement relative to subscriptions to 
newspapers and periodical publications, Reg- 
ulations for the Execution of the Agreement 
relative to subscriptions to newspapers and 
periodical publications 


New U. S.-El Salvador 
Air-Cargo Service 


Skytrain Airways, Incorporated, a 
nonscheduled air-cargo carrier based in 
New Orleans, La., has obtained a tempo- 
rary permit from the Salvadoran Gov- 
ernment for cargo flights between El 
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Salvador and Houston, Tex., and New 
Orleans. Two Douglas C-54 airplanes 
will be used for chartered flights at rates 
which are expected to compete with those 
offered by the established air lines now 
serving El] Salvador. 

The air line hopes to obtain permanent 
landing rights from thte Salvadoran 
Government before the expiration of its 
temporary permit in October. The loca} 
agent of Skytrain Airways reports that 
similar air-cargo services are being of- 
fered in Guatemala—where, he says 
permanent landing rights have been ob- 
tained—and that permits for cargo 
flights are being sought in the other 
Central American countries 

Four cargo flights to El Salvador have 
been made by the air line, and the loca] 
agent states his belief that the potential 
air cargo available for that country 
should support several flights each month 
between the United States and San Sal- 
vador. The air cargo carried on these 
initial flights has included such items as 
livestock and small automobiles 


Finland Takes Measures 
To Avert Power Shortage 


The Finnish electrical-power situation 
presents a real problem for this coming 
fall and winter. The present need for 
300,000 kw.-hrs. daily is being met by the 
production of 200,000 kw.-hrs. through 
water power and an emergency produc- 
tion of 100,000 kw.-hrs. by means of 
steam turbines 

The need this fall is estimated at 430,- 
000 kw.-hrs daily. Emergency produc- 
tion through the use of steam turbines 
can be increased to 170,000 kw.-hrs 
However, hydroelectric power may de- 
crease by as much as 50,000 kw.-hrs., 
owing to the low water level and the 
drying up of some rivers. Thus, unless 
there is a drastic change in the water 
supply situation, there may be a total 
electric production of only 320,000 kw.- 
hrs. daily, leaving a deficit of 110,000 
kw.-hrs. 

Other factors may affect the situation 
slightly. The new Isohaara power sta- 
tion is expected to begin operations in 
late October or November this year. The 
new Merikoski station already has one 
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generator operating, but more trans- 
formers are needed to distribute its en- 
tire production. The total additional 
electric output which can be anticipated 
from these two stations this winter is 
approximately 30,000 kw.-hrs. However, 
as the shortage of electrical power is 
actually 30,000 kw.-hrs. greater than last 
year, this would not represent a real 
production gain in the over-all situa- 
tion this winter. 


India Plans Changes in 
Inter-City Communications 


A project to install high-power wire- 
less transmitters for inter-city commu- 
nication in India was approved by the 
Legislature’s Standing Advisory Com- 
mittee to the Ministry of Communica- 
tions, according to a recent newspaper 
report. The plan calls for installation 
of high-speed short-wave transmitters 
and receivers of the latest triple diversity 
type. It is proposed to work both the 
transmitters and receivers with tele- 
printers. The project is expected to sup- 
plement overhead telegraph channels 
and provide quicker transmission of 
high-priority and express traffic. The 
present wireless linking Calcutta, Bom- 
pay, Delhi, and Madras is maintained 
with the use of old-type, less powerful 
equipment. 

Other projects approved by the Stand- 
ing Committee include the early conver- 
sion of Calcutta’s telephone system from 
manual to automatic, utilizing the prod- 
ucts of the recently formed, Govern- 
ment-owned India Telephone Industries; 
the organization of India Telephone In- 
dustries on commercial lines; and con- 
struction of new central traffic and ad- 
ministrative buildings at Bombay and 
Calcutta airports. 


Switzerland Reduces Rates 
for International Telegraph 


As of September 1, 1948, international 
telegraph charges in Switzerland are 
lowered by 12 to 16 percent 

It will be recalled that international 
telegraph rates were raised dn July 1 by 
the addition of a maximum gold-parity 
surtax of 42.857 percent. This surtax 
was replaced on September 1, 1948, by a 
surtax of 25 percent on telegrams to Eu- 
ropean destinations, and of 20 percent 
on telegrams to destinations outside 
Europe. 


Argentina Appoints New 
Communications Committee 


The Posts and Telecommunications 
Office of Argentina has announced the 
appointment of a committee to study the 
technical coordination of communica- 
tions and to propose measures which to 
them appear appropriate. 
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Tourist Housing Project 
Approved for Bahamas 


\ plan for erection of a vacation vil- 
lage at West End, Grand Bahama, has 
been recommended for approval after 
consideration by a House of Assembly 
Committee, says the American Consulate 
at Nassau. The plan, termed the Butlin 
Vacation Village Project, provides that 
the company will undertake to commence 
construction no later than December 1, 
1948, and spend not less than £1,000,000, 
The Village should be ready to handle at 
least 1,000 guests by January 1, 1950, 
and 2,000 when completed by January 1, 
1952. The company will have aviation 
facilities and will provide swimming, 
fishing, boating, dancing, concerts, the- 
atrical shows, motion pictures, and golf. 

For its part, the Bahamian Government 
agrees to permit the importation into the 
colony of £610,000 worth of materials 
free of duty and all taxes. No real prop- 
erty tax is to be levied from the date the 
Village begins to operate, nor shall any 
taxes be levied against the earnings of 
the Village or the dividends paid by 
the company with respect to these earn- 
ings for a period of 10 years. 

The Government agrees to alter any 
roads which in its opinion conflict with 
the company’s proposed operations and 
to assist in the acquiring of private land 
through its right of eminent domain 
where necessary to complete the proj- 
ect. The Government agrees to impose 
no local restrictions on the company’s 
aviation activities so long as the com- 
pany conforms with the rules and regu- 
lations laid down by ICAO: and the 
Government also agrees to provide and 
maintain a Government Administrator at 
West End as well as wireless and wire- 
less-telephone facilities between that is- 
land and Florida. 











Such a measure is appropriate in view 
of the fact that, with more than 90 per- 
cent of the telephone system of the coun- 
try now under the administration of 
Posts and Telecommunications, practi- 
cally all of the telecommunications of 
the country are owned and operated by 
the Government. This should allow con- 
siderable scope for coordination, the lack 
of which has been lamented by commu- 
nications officials in the past. 


Expansion of Air Facilities 
in Angola 


Civil aviation in Angola (Portuguese 
West Africa) has expanded rapidly in 
the last few years. Eight years ago the 
total number of passengers carried by 
available planes during a 12-month pe- 
riod was only 545, while the annual vol- 
ume of air-borne freight was not more 
than 306 kilograms. 

Since the inauguration of the Angolan 
air service in 1940 there has been an in- 
crease of over 1,500 percent in the num- 
ber of passengers traveling each year by 
air, while the cargo now carried by planes 
is almost 500 times greater than the air- 
freight traffic of 8 years ago. 


Angola, with a total area of 487,788 
square miles, or slightly more than twice 
the size of France, is served by an air- 
transport system of 6,119 kilometers, as 
measured by a return flight from Luanda, 
the capital, to the air termini in the ex- 
treme limits of the colony to the south, 
east, and north, as well as the service to 
Leopoldville in the Belgian Congo. Reg- 
ular air service is maintained by the 
Divisao de Transportes Aéreos from 
Luanda to—(a) south: Mocamedes via 
Porto Amboim, Novo Redondo, Lobito, 
and Benguela, with connections for 
Porto Alexandre and Lucira; (b) east: 
Vila Luso via Lobito, Nova Lisboa, Silva 
Porto, and General Machado; (c) north: 
Pointe Noire in French Equatorial Africa 
via Ambrizette, Toto, Damba, Sazaire, 
and Cabinda, and (d) Luanda to Leo- 
poldville, Belgian Congo. 

The Sabena (Société Anonyme Belge 
d’Exploitation de la Navigation Aeri- 
enne) also maintains a weekly service 
between Leopoldville and Luanda. 


New Radio Installations To 
Be Made on Danish Island 


The Danish Post and Telegraph in co- 
operation with the Great Northern Tele- 
graph Company Ltd. of Copenhagen will, 
during the next few months, establish a 
number of 45-meter radio towers 
throughout the island of Zealand. They 
are to be used for experiments in micro- 
wave technics. It is ultimately hoped 
that the submarine telephone and tele- 
graph cables may be replaced by micro- 
waves with frequencies between 10 and 
30 centimeters. It is expected that the 
experiments on Zealand will be followed 
by attempts to establish microwave com- 
munication between northern Jutland 
and the western coast of Sweden. 

It is believed that the experiments, if 
successful, will be of great importance to 
Denmark with its great number of 
islands now dependent upon cable con- 
nections, the repair and maintenance of 
which are expensive and time-consum- 
ing. Primarily, however, it is hoped that 
the completed system will be a good ex- 
port article. According to press reports 
the Danish system is very advanced and 
includes a number of important im- 
provements. It is also reported that the 
system may be of importance for tele- 
vision purposes. 


Reopening of Telephone 
Service Netherlands-Siam 


Effective June 10, 1948, the telephone 
connection between the Netherlands and 
Siam was reopened, but only for the 
Bangkok network. 

The types of calls accepted are ordi- 
nary private and ordinary Government 
calls. The service is open on Mondays, 

(Continued on p. 47) 
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Prague International Fair 


At the Fall Prague International Fair 
(Czechoslovakia), which is now in prog- 
ress until September 19, 1948, national 
displays were reportedly organized by 
The Netherlands, Italy, Switzerland, Ru- 
mania, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, Poland, the 
U.S. S. R., and the Yugoslavian Zone of 
Trieste; while individual exhibits came 
from Great Britain, France, Belgium, 
Hungary, and the Soviet Zone of Ger- 
many. 

More than 3,000 exhibitors are attend- 
ing this Fair. The Soviet Exhibit is 
claimed to have the largest foreign dis- 
play, occupying 26,000 square feet of 
space. No United States firms are re- 
ported to be exhibiting this year. An 
estimated crowd of half a million is ex- 
pected to see the glass and textile prod- 
ucts and carpets which are being fea- 
tured at this Show, as well as other prod- 
ucts. 

Despite the principle adopted by the 
Union of International Trade Fairs and 
usually applied by its members, that no 
retail trade is to take place at interna- 
tional fairs, the Soviet Union is reported 
ready to sell at retail 35,000,000 crown’s 
worth of food, tobacco, and other prod- 
ucts. 


British Industries Fair 


Inquiries about the British Industries 
Fair and the trade exhibitions in Eng- 
land should be addressed to the Exhibi- 
tions Division of the Export Promotion 
Department of the British Board of 
Trade, which is now located at Horse- 
Ferry House, Thorny Street, London, 
S. W. 1, England. 


International Motor 
Exhibition. Switzerland 


The 1949 International Motor Exhibi- 
tion of Switzerland will take place in 
Geneva from March 17 to 27, 1949. 

At the 1948 event, 74 makes of passen- 
ger cars were exhibited, 21 of which were 
American makes, 23 English, 16 French, 
8 Italian, 3 Czechoslovakian, 2 German, 
and 1 Dutch make. There were also 
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exhibited 44 makes of industrial vehicles, 
trucks, busses, trailers; 15 exhibits of 
bodies, Swiss and foreign: 85 makes of 
motorcycles and cycles; 165 exhibits of 
motors, accessory equipment compo- 
nents, machinery, fuel and oil. 

At the 1949 Exhibition, there will be 
exhibited under various sections the fol- 
lowing products; Section 1: touring cars 
and chassis; 2: industrial vehicles, 
trucks, busses, trailers, and the like; 3: 
bodies for touring cars; 3bis: bodies for 
busses, Alpine cars, heavyweights; 4: 
power units and unit components; 5: 
motorcycles and cycles: 6: marine boats, 
in- and out-board engines, accessories; 7: 
accessories, spare parts and components 
of every kind for automobiles, motor- 
cycles and cycles; electrical equipment; 
7bis: tires; 8: service and garage equip- 
ment, machinery for the manufacture 
and repair of automobiles, motorcycles 
and cycles; petrol distributors, etc.; 9 
raw and semiraw materials, 
forge and steelworks, maintenance prod- 


foundries, 


ucts, varnishes, paints and the like; 
9bis: fuels, oils and greases; 10: sport, 
touring and camping articles; 11: tech- 


nical literature. 
Firms interested in attending the 1949 
event should communicate with the Sa- 





Expansion in Canadian Trade 
and Industry 


Expenditures of approximately $3,000, 
000,000 for new plant and equipment 
by Canadian private business and Gov 
ernment undertakings (national and pro 


vincial) is forecast in preliminary esti 


mates which have been made public by 
the Canadian De partment of Reconstruc 
tion and Supply. 


This program of private and public in 


? 
vestment outlay is the largest in Ca 
nadian history and will exceed the 1947 
expenditures by 25 percent. Expendi 


ture for construction will be 28 pe reent 
higher than 1947, and for 
equipment 21 percent 

estimated that private expenditures 
under the program will approximate 
$2.100.000,000 (70 percent of the total) 


mac hine ry and 
greater. It is 


and will entail expansion in practically 


every phase of Canadian trade and 


industry. 
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lon International de l’‘Automobile a Gen. 
eve, Place du Lac 1, Geneva 1, Switzer. 
land, by October 1, 1948, giving the fo}. 
lowing information: 


Name and complete address of exhibiting 
firm; number; list of exhibits for 
catalogue inscription; desired space in square 
meters; value of exhibits and standard 
equipment for obligatory fire insurance, elec. 
tric current for light or power (if wanted 
state number of switches); telephone (if de. 
sired); wording of stand’s sign board (make 
or firm) 


section 


If additional information 
address inquiries to Fairs and Exhibi- 
Branch, Office of Internationa] 
Trade, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C 


is desired, 


tions 


International Industrial 
Exposition, La Paz 


Final arrangements have been made by 
Peru to be represented at the Interna- 
tional Industrial Exposition of La Paz, 
Bolivia—which is to open on October 20, 
1948-—through the 18,300 
square feet of space. Carlos Bustamante 
Bravo, a Lima importer and sales repre- 


leasing of 


sentative, was appointed Commissioner 
in charge of the Peruvian exhibits, under 
the auspices of the Peruvian Ministry of 
Finance and Commerce At meetings 
with commercial and industrial organl- 
zations in Lima, the Commissioner and 


Government officials were assured the 
full cooperation of the business com- 
munity in exhibiting at this event full 


lines of Peruvian products 


Poland Represented at 
International Fairs 


Poland participated or will participate 
during the second half of 1948 in the fol- 
lowing international trade fairs (says the 
U. S. Embassy in Warsaw) 

Stockholm, Sweden; Plovdiv, Bulgaria; 
Utrecht, Netherlands: Prague, Czecho- 
slovakia: and Bari, Italy, as well as the 
International Exhibition in Parma, Italy 

Poland was or will be represented at 
these events by its coal, smelting, textile 
food, paper, canning, metal, chemical, 
and leather industries, as well as by sev- 
eral publishing firms. 
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BERLIN — Its Keconomic 
siructure Before and After 
World War Il 

(Continued from p. 9) 


the elimination of the administrative 
and executive functions of the Reich and 
prussia, persons employed in public ad- 
ministration in Berlin actually in- 
creased from 175,000 to 199,460. This 
increase can be attributed to employ- 
ment of Berliners by the occupation 
forces; it 1s unofficially estimated that 
100,000 were so employed in 1947. Fur- 
thermore, some of the functions for- 
merly performed by officials of Prussia 
and the Reich for Berlin have had to be 
taken over by the municipal adminis- 
tration—for example, operation of Ber- 
in's postal service and courts. This fac- 
tor is reflected in the city budget, which 
has almost doubled relative to prewar. 
Other functions were taken over by the 
administrative agencies set up by the 
Soviet authorities for their zone. The 
78 percent decline in employment in 
financial institutions reflects, of course, 
the loss of Berlin’s status as a financial 
center. 

Taste 8.—Berlin: Emploument in Industry 


and Handicraft, May 19839 and July 
1947 
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Administrative Changes 


ALL INDUSTRY operates under difficul- 
lies engendered by the shortages of fuel 
and raw materials throughout Germany, 
but these shortages are intensified in the 
case of Berlin by obstacles to commerce 
between the various sectors of the city. 
Furthermore, central allocation by mu- 
nicipal authorities was consistently 
handicapped, and bottlenecks due to 
lack of key materials are an especially 
serious obstacle at Berlin. 

Partition of the city into sectors has 
affected not only industrial output and 
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local trade, but interzonal and foreign 
trade as well. There is no uniform for- 
eign or interzonal trade procedure for 
all Berlin; exports from the western sec- 
tors are controlled by the United States, 
British, and French Military Govern- 
ments, while those of the Soviet Sector 
are controlled by the Soviet Military Ad- 
ministration. 

Traditional channels of commerce are 
severed. Even before the end of June 
1948, when the rail blockade of Berlin 
was instituted by the Soviet authorities, 
the prewar unity of Berlin’s economy 
had given way to a situation where the 
eastern and western sectors tended to 
operate independently, their external 
trade being tied to an increasing extent 
to that of the corresponding Zones of 
Occupation. These administrative dif- 
ficulties, combined with the lowered in- 
dustrial output, reduced Berlin’s trade 
with other parts of Germany and with 
foreign countries to a mere fraction of 
its prewar level. Exports from. the 
American and British Sectors of Berlin 
during the first 5 months of 1948 totaled 
only about $744,000. 


Taste 4.—Berlin: Employment in’ Public 
tdministration and Service lclirities, 
Vay 1939 and June 1947 


May 1939 June 1947 ! 
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Among the administrative changes 
may be mentioned the measures taken 
by the Soviet authorities to bring busi- 
ness institutions into harmony with So- 
viet concepts. About 600 firms in the 
Soviet Sector are reported by the press 
to have been expropriated as the prop- 
erty of former National Socialists or on 
other grounds. These include branches 
of the well-known firms Osram and 
A. E. G., as well as breweries, cigarette 
factories, bakeries and certain large con- 
struction firms. Many of the expropri- 
ated firms became so-called “volksei- 
gene’’ concerns—nationalized  enter- 
prises—while some were incorporated 
into Soviet-owned industrial trusts. 
Other reports indicate that wholesale 
distribution of foodstuffs in the Soviet 


Sector is to be taken out of private hands 
and turned over to consumer coopera- 
tives. 


Productivity’s Decline 


THE EMPLOYMENT FIGURES quoted 
above do not reveal completely the de- 
cline in actual output by Berlin. There 
are no official statistics on the postwar 
output of goods and services, but the 
Deutsches Institut fiir Wirtschaftsfor- 
schung (German Institute for Economic 
Research) —a private but subsidized re- 
search organization—estimates that in 
the fall of 1947 the net output of the city, 
in terms of values created, was at an an- 
nual rate of 3,000,000,000 to 3,500,000,- 
000 reichsmarks, as compared with al- 
most 10,000,000,000 reichsmarks in 1939. 
Taken in connection with the employ- 
ment statistics, this estimate indicates a 
drop in the per capita productivity of 
Berlin’s labor force of about 50 percent; 
a labor force two-thirds that of 1939 is 
now producing only one-third of the 
1939 output. 


What Prospects for the Future? 


LOSS of industrial capacity, elimination 
of most of the service functions formerly 
performed by Berlin for the rest of Ger- 
many, and loss of rentier income have 
cut deeply into the city’s income. For 
some time after capitulation Berlin’s 
population had to dig into its savings, 
obtain credit, or trade personal belong- 
ings with farmers and occupation per- 
sonnel for food and other essentials; 
the total value of goods and services 
sold in Berlin, including food supplied by 
the Military Governments from abroad, 
was larger than the population’s current 
income from productive activity, accord- 
ing to an estimate made by the Deutsches 
Institut fiir Wirtschaftsforschung. Even 
though current income has since in- 
creased somewhat, Berlin’s economic ex- 
perts are gravely concerned about the 
city’s future ability to support itself. 
Another study by the above-named In- 
stitut indicates that Berlin’s require- 
ments of goods from external sources 
totaled between 3,800,000,000 and 4,300,- 
000,000 reichsmarks before the war—of 
which 2,000,000,000 to 2,500,000,000 rep- 
resented industrial raw materials, 1,500,- 
000,000 food and beverages, and 300,000,- 
000 manufactured goods. Deliveries of 
manufactured goods from Berlin were 
worth about 2,800,000,000 reichsmarks, 
leaving a deficit in the exchange of goods 
amounting to from 1,000,000,000 to 
1,500,000,000. This deficit was offset by 
receipts from services performed by Ber- 
lin for outsiders, amounting to about 2,- 
000,000,000 reichsmarks. The decline in 
Berlin’s population since the war natu- 
rally reduced the quantities of food, fuel, 
and raw materials required by the city; 
but, with the lost service income, sharply 
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reduced industrial capacity, and low la- 
bor productivity, a problem arises as to 
whether Berlin can produce enough to 
pay for even these reduced requirements. 

Berlin’s economists point to the fact 
that factories moved away from Berlin 
during the war and that these will form 
nuclei for production in other parts of 
Germany, which in the future will com- 
pete with Berlin. Shops formerly part 
of Berlin’s clothing industry have been 
removed to areas such as_ Luebeck, 
Schleswig-Holstein, Gelsenkirchen, and 
Duesseldorf. The electrical industry in 
Western Germany will be permitted to 
retain a capacity almost 50 percent 
greater than its 1936 capacity, according 
to the Revised Level of Industry Plan; 
this reflects Berlin’s reduced ability to 
supply requirements of Western Ger- 
many in this type of machinery. Since 
capitulation, furthermore, many of Ber- 
lin’s top industrial executives, adminis- 
trators, and technicians have moved 
west. 

Although there has been some discus- 
sion of the possibility of Berlin’s striving 
for greater economic self-sufficiency, by 
attempting to supply a larger proportion 
of domestic needs from local production, 
such a plan could never succeed com- 
pletely and would in all probability re- 
duce the city’s standard of living in the 
long run. Berlin, by its very nature, 
cannot function efficiently while isolated 
from the rest of Germany. It has been 
essentially a processing center where 
raw materials from other parts of Ger- 
many and the world have been (nor- 
mally) worked up into specialized manu- 
factures by the city’s skilled labor force. 
Like other great industrial cities, Berlin 
must depend for its economic well-being 
on extensive trade relations with ex- 
ternal areas. 

Berlin’s prospect of recovery lies in 
using the city’s remaining assets effi- 
ciently—its skilled workers, its reputa- 
tion for high-quality merchandise, its 
technological experience, its creative 
ideas in the fields of fashion and design. 
Some new industries and processes might 
be developed to take the place of some 
of its lost sources of revenue. But in the 
long run the economic revival of Berlin 
will depend in large measure on the 
restoration of trade with the outside 
world. 





Brazil’s 33 Kinds of Oil 


Brazil grows 33 kinds of vegetable oil, 
with cottonseed, castor, and oiticica oils 
leading. Of the total, 29 percent is cot- 
tonseed oil, 12 percent oiticica, and 10 
percent castorseed. Rosewood oil is 
about 9 percent, followed by babassu and 
linseed oil. Cocoa butter, sometimes in- 
cluded, amounts to about 7 percent. 
{Figures from the Brazilian Government 
Trade Bureau. ] 
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Selected European and Other Exchange Rates 


verages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily noon buying rates for cable transfer 
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Country Monetary unit quotation 
1946 1947 August 1948) Sept. 9, 
(annual) (annual) | (monthly) 1948 
‘ Pound: Free $3. 2134 $3. 2100 $3. 2123 $3. 2123 
Australia France (228 (0228 . 0228 . 0228 
Be Dollar 
Canada Official 9520 1. 0000 1. 0000 1. 0000 
Free 9329 . 9200 9270 9204 
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¢ — i Krone * ORK 2086 2085 . 2085 
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*averages of daily rates for that part of the year during which quotations were ¢ rtified. 
New Zealand pound restored to parity with British pound on Aug. 19, 1948 
—— 
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month, in 6, 7, and 7!4, octaves. Photo- 
graphs and price list available on a loan 
basis from Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D.C. 

21. England—-L. Arnold & Co. (export 
agents and brokers), 11 Gresham Street, 
London, E. C. 2, desires to export cod-liver 


roe paste 
22. France—Ateliers Th Brand & Fils 
(handicraft manufacturer), 11, Rue Noel du 


Fail, Rennes, Ille-et-Vilaine, wishes to export 
wrought-iron doors, chandeliers, and tables. 
One album containing photographs and price 
list is available on a loan basis from Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, Department of 


Commerce, Washington 25, D. C 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

23. France—-Paul Machet (manufacturer), 
Arinthod, Jura, wishes to export and seeks 
agent for wooden kitchen utensils (beech 
wood) such as pestles, spigots for wine or 


vinegar casks, apparatus for corking bottles, 
mixing spoons, spatulas, salad forks and 
spoons in variety of sizes. Further informa- 
tion (including samples) available on a loan 
basis from Commercial Intelligence Branch, 


Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D.C. 
24. Frnce—Société d'Horlogerie d’Anne- 


masse (manufacturer), 1 Rue du Clos Fleury, 
Annemasse, Haute-Savoie, wishes to export 
best quality wrist for men and 
women watches 15 jewels, caliber 
105,934, 514; lever watches 11 jewels, caliber 
10%. Firm has 1,000 watches available, and 
productive capacity is 1,000 watches each 
month. One set of photographs available on 
a loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

25. France—L. Terraillon & Cie. (manufac- 
turer), Perrigny Jura, desires to export high- 
quality clocks for public buildings with large 
clock movement and dial (automatic electric 
Winding). 


watches, 
Lever 


September 


8, 1948 


26. French North Africa—Ste. Agec, (im- 
porter, exporter, wholesaler), 1, Place d’Isly, 
Alger, Algeria, wishes to export North African 
produce such as briarwood, crin vegetal, and 
pyrethrum, 

27. Hong Kong-—A. Dransfield & Co. (im- 
porter, exporter, wholesaler), The Bank East 
Asia Building, 10 des Voeux Road, P. O. Box 
724, Central Hong Kong, wishes to export 
essential oils, nonessential oils, carved cam- 
phorwood chests, rattan cane furniture and 
webbing, bamboo canes, and feathers. 

28. Iran—Sherkat Sahami Moghaddamian 
(importer, wholesaler, exporter, commission 
merchant), Serai Omid, Tehran, wishes to ex- 
port Iranian products such as wool, skins, 
casings, oilseeds (castor oil, sesame, cumin, 
and poppy), industrial woods (oak, walnut, 
boxwood), and dried fruits. 

29. Netherlands — Instrumentenhandel A. 
HOofelt (wholesaler, export merchant), 73 
Daguerrestraat, The Hague, wishes to export 
and seeks agent for first-quality laboratory 
equipment and instruments, including glass- 
ware. Further information and price list 
available on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

30. Netherlands—Leguit & Zonen's Meubel- 
fabrieken N. V. (manufacturer), 92 Heilige- 
weg, Krommenie, wishes to export wall and 
table barometers and thermometers. One 
set of photographs available on a loan basis 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

31. Netherlands—Muebel fabriek J. H. de 
Waijer & Zn. (manufacturer), 15 Emma- 
straat, Hilversum, wishes to export and seeks 
agent for fine art furniture in walnut, Dutch 
eighteenth-century style. 

32. Netherlands—Nieweg & Banis (manu- 
facturer), 10 Meppelerweg, Steenwijk, wishes 
to export and seeks agent for first-class furni- 
ture. 

33. Netherlands—Firma R. J. Wortman 
(manufacturer, exporter), Wildervank, has 
available for export 24 metric tons of peasoup 
powder, and 45 metric tons of dried vegetable 
soup, containing fat. Sample of the prod- 
ucts offered will be supplied by the foreign 
firm. 

34. Sweden—-Avena Food Company AB 
(export agent), 10-12 Stora Nygatan, Stock- 
holm, offers to export on an outright sales 
basis ceramic ornaments for buttons, 


brooches, and earrings. Samples are avail- 
able on a loan basis from Commercial In- 
telligence Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

35. Sweden—Handelsfirman Empire 
(wholesaler), 20-22 Drottninggatan, Halsing- 
borg, wishes to export 200 metric tons each 
month of wood ficur, 70, 80, 100, 120 mesh. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

35. Sweden—Swedish Provisions Export 
Co. (wholesaler), 20 Utanbygatan, V4steras, 
offers to sell on an outright sales basis intar- 
sia decorated wooden trays, 500 pieces avail- 
able each month. 

36. Trieste, Free Territory of—Spugnificio 
Roiano” di D. Rosenfeld (manufacturer, 
wholesaler, exporter), 14 Via Apiari, Trieste, 
wishes to export 2,000 kilograms of Mediter- 
ranean honeycomb sponges, for bath and 
industrial purposes. Also, firm seeks a rep- 
resentative in the United States. 


Export Opportunities 


37. Belgium—Commercial General S. P. 
R. L. (importer, wholesaler, exporter), 47, 
Rue Carnot, Antwerp, seeks quotations from 
producers of evaporated milk, whole pow- 
dered milk, skim powdered milk, and baby- 
food specialties. 

38. Belgium—Etablissements H. Unzel, S. 
P. R. L. (importer, sales agent, wholesaler), 
145 Chaussée de Gand, Brussels, seeks pur- 
chase quotations or agency for school and 
office stationery. 

39. Belgium—Jean Everaerts (wholesaler, 
import merchant), seeKs purchase quota- 
tions and exclusive agency for plumbing ma- 
terials, hardware, and household accessories. 

40. Belgium—Papeteries Windels (import- 
ing distributor, manufacturers’ agent), 150 
Rue Vanderstichelen, Brussels, seeks pur- 
chase quotations or agency for all school and 
office machinery, equipment and stationery. 

41. England—A. C. Cordery, Ltd., Pul- 
borough, Sussex, seeks an American manu- 
factured machine for making punnets (small 
wooden containers for strawberries and other 
soft fruit). Firm desires machine which 
will perform the following operations: peel 
logs, and electrically dry, guillotine, and fold 
veneer. 

42. France—Capamadjian & Cie. (import 
merchant), 6 Rue de Lisbonne, Paris 8éme, 
seeks purchase quotations for approximately 
2,000 tons of silicon sheets, transformer 
grade, core losses: 0.86, 0.90, or 0.93 watts: 
0.98, 1.0, or 1.03 watts; 1.14 watts; and 1.28 or 
1.30 watts per kilogram at 50 cycles. Firm 
represents French manufacturers who expect 
to have available soon the import licenses 
and dollar credits for purchase of subiect 
articles. 

43. Italy—Fratelli Panepinto (manufac- 
turer and distributor of soda water and soft 
drinks), Via Leonardo Ximenes 11, Palermo, 
seeKs purchase quotations for machinery for 
the production of carbonated water and soft 
drinks. Machinery should be for the com- 
plete processing including the manufacture 
of carbonated water, washing and filling of 
bottles, refrigeration unit, labeling machine, 
and must be adequate for the production of 


approximately 35,000 bottles daily. (Bottles 
of from 100 to 1,000 grams.) 
44. Italy—Minuterie Metalliche Matite 


(manufacturer and commission merchant), 
Via San Francesco qd’ Assisi 35, Turin, seeks 
purchase quotations for 7,000 to 8,000 grosses 
annually of pencil refills in black, indelible, 
and colored. Standard sizes. 

45. Italy—Dr. Mario de la Pierre (com- 
mission merchant), Via dei Mille 16, Turin, 


wishes to purchase chemical research ap- 
paratus for the metal industry. 
46. Italy—Emanuele Turin (import mer- 


chant), Via Amerigo Vespucci 11, Torino, de- 
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sires quotations for 20,000,000 lire annually 
of fishhooks for fresh and salt water; also, 


to obtain agency for fishing tackles and 
hooks. 
47. Lebanon—Joseph G. Tufenkji (im- 


porter, retailer, exporter, agent), P. O. Box 
No. 5, Rue Saad Zaghloul, Imm. Yared, 
Beirut, seeks purchase quotations for shirt- 
ings, rayOn or cotton, remnants or short 
pieces, 3 yards and up; men’s hosiery and 
underwear, close-out or irregulars; perfum- 
ery or toilet requisites for men; ladies’ nylon 
hosiery, irregulars; leather belts, all kinds 
of toys. 


Agency Opportunities 


West—Acme Agencies 
(manufacturers’ agents and importers on 
own account), P. O. Box 741, Windhoek, 
seeks representations for white sewing thread, 
haberdashery, phonographs and_ records, 
cameras, household glassware and crockery 
and jewelry. 

49. Union of South Africa—Skyline Agents 
and Distributors (sales agents), 52a Progress 
Buildings, 154 Commissioner Street; Johan- 
nesburg, seeks agency for all kinds of novel- 
ties, compacts, jewelry, and cigarette cases 
in chrome, nickel, plastic, and silver-plated; 
evening bags; zipper fasteners; frames, plas- 
tic and leather materials for handbags; and 
key fittings. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 


48. Africa, South 





Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Branch 
has recently compiled the following trade 
lists of which mimeographed copies May 
be obtained by American firms from this 
Branch and from Department of Com- 
merce Field Offices. The price is $1 a 
list for each country. 


Administrators and Collectors of Ports and 
Customs—Argentina. 

Advertising Agencies and Concessionaires- 
Ireland. 

Advertising Media—Burma 

Agricultural Experimental Stations 
erlands Indies. 

Air-Conditioning 
eration Equipment 
Bermuda 

Air-Conditioning 
eration Equipment 
Burma 

Ampoule Manufacturers—Spain. 


Neth- 


and Commercial-Refrig- 
Importers and Dealers 


and Commercial-Refrig- 
Importers and Dealers 


Automotive-Equipment Importers and 
Dealers—E]l] Salvador 
Automotive-Products Manufacturers—Aus- 


tria 
Automotive-Products 
British Malaya. 
Beauty Parlors and Barber Shops 
Beverage Manufacturers—Poland 
Bottle-Cap and Crown-Corp Manufacturers 
and Exporters—Portugal. 
Business Firms—Ethiopia. 
Business Firms—Macau 
Candle Manufacturers 


Manufacturers 


Algeria 


Austria 


Candle Manufacturers—Denmark 
Candle Manufacturers—Norway 
Candle Manufacturers—Portugal. 


Candle Manufacturers El Salvador 
Candy Manufacturers—Poland 
Carrier-Pigeon Breeders—Belgium 
Ceramic Manufacturers—Costa Rica 
Ceramic Manufacturers—Haiti 
Ceramic Manufacturers—Italy 
Chemical Importers and Dealers 
can Republic 
Chemical, Synthetic 
turers—Ceylon. 
Clothing, Second-Hand, 
Dealers—Brazil 


Domini- 
Organic, Manufac- 


Importers and 
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Coal, Coke, and Fuel Importers and Deal- 
ers—British Malaya. 

Commercial Fishing Companies and Fish 
Exporters—Denmark. 

Corset, Brassiere, Garter, Suspender, and 


Girdle Manufacturers and Exporters—Nor- 
way. 
Corset, Brassiere, Garter, Suspender, and 


Girdle Manufacturers and Exporters—Portu- 
gal. 

Department Stores—Siam 

Directors and Superintendents of Ports 
and Harbors—Brazil 

Directors and Superintendents of Ports 


and Harbors—Panama 


Domestic Automatic Gas Water-Heater 
Manufacturers—Brazil 

Dry-Cell Battery Manufacturers—Argen- 
tina 

Electrical Supply and Equipment Im- 
porters and Dealers—Denmark 

Feather Importers, Dealers, and Export- 
ers—Canada 

Fertilizer Importers and Dealers—Ceylon 


Fertilizer Manufacturers 
Ireland 

Fiber Producers and Exporters 

Firecracker Manufacturers—Hong Kong 

Flooring Contractors—Norway 

Flour Importers and Dealers—United King- 


and Exporters 


Argentina 


dom 

Freight Forwarders and Customhouse 
Brokers—France 

Furniture Importers and Dealers—British 
Malaya . 

Fur and Furskin (Raw and Dressed and 
Dyed) Importers and Dealers—Portugal 


Gas-Cylinder 
Kingdom 


Manufacturers United 


Glass and Glassware Importers and Deal- 


ers—French Indochina 

Golf (Country) Clubs—Uruguay 

Hair and Bristle Importers, Dealers, and 
Exporters—Norway 


Handicraft Manufacturers and Exporters 
Greece 


Hardware Importers and Dealers 
Bahamas 

Hospitals—Iran 

Hospitals Siam 

Industrial Rubber-Goods Importers, Deal- 
ers, and Agents—Union of South Africa 

Leading Florists and Florist Associations 
Brazil 


Lumber Importers, Agents, and Exporters 
French Indochina 

Mattress Manufacturers 

Machinery 
Tunisia 


Sweden 


Importers and Distributors 


Medicinal and Toilet-Preparation Manu- 
facturers—Luxembourg 

Metalworking Plants and Shops—Guate- 
mala 

Mica Producers and Exporters—Norway 


Mining Companies and Exporters of Ores 
Morocco 

Motion-Picture Industry 

Motor-Vehicle 


Saudi Arabia 


Importers and _ Distribu- 


tors—Italy 
Office-Supply and Equipment Importers 
and Dealers—Honduras 


Paint, Varnish, and Pigment Manufac- 
turers and Exporters—Denmark 

Paint and Varnish Manufacturers—Poland 

Paper and Stationery Importers and Deal- 
ers—Bahamas 

Petroleum Industry—Surinam 

Photographic Material and Apparatus Man- 
ufacturers and Exporters—France 

Pulp and Paper Mills—Netherlands Indies 

Refrigerated Warehouses—Bahamas 

Rubber Stamp and Stencil (Mimeograph) 
Manufacturers—Portugal 

Seed and Bulb Importers, Dealers, Growers 
and Exporters—-Denmark 

Shell Exporters—Bahamas 


Shell Exporters—Netherlands Indies 





Silver Producers, Refiners, 
India. 
Small Generator, Pump, 
Manufacturers—Portugal 
Spice Exporters—Siam 
Tobacco and Tobacco-Product Im 
Dealers, and Manufacturers Siam. 
Toy and Game Manufacturers Trelang 
Umbrella Manufacturers Philippines — 
Wooden Door and Window Manu, 
turers—Norway bal 
Wooden Salad-Bowl Manufacturers 
porters—Czechoslovakia 


and Exporters_ 


and Compresso, 


Porters 


and Ry. 


The following lists have been Compileg 
from information received from UNofficia) 
sources, and in some instances, as ind. 
cated in the title, the lists are not com- 
plete. 


Paint, Varnish, Lacquer, Japan, Thinner 
Drier, Filler, and Related Product Many, 
facturers and Exporters—Japan ’ 

Paper Mills—Germany 
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kerosene indrums. A group Of American 
experts, brought down by the Govern- 
ment to study the possible uses of pe- 
troleum gas being wasted, com. 
pleted their study during the month ang 
will render a report shortly 

Sales of all foreign exchange by the 
Central Bank during July exceeded pur- 
by $1,643,333; in the first 7 
months of 1948, purchases of all foreign 
exchange exceeded sales by $81,218,528 
The Central Bank increased its ear- 
marked gold holding abroad by $40.000- 
000 to $86,592,319 and reduced ite dol- 
lar sight deposit balance by $41,686.955 
to $27,240,520. Total gold and foreign- 
exchange holdings of the bank amounted 
to $297,676,338 on July 31. Government 
revenues during July amounted to 130. 
648.587 bolivares (1 bolivar —approxi- 
mately $0.30 U.S. currency) , and expend- 
itures to 135,567,603 bolivares, which re- 
duced Government reserve funds to 348,- 
788,884 bolivares on July 31 

In the field of labor there were no 
important developments during the 
month. A few sporadic strikes occurred 
in the textile industry, but the number 
of workers involved small. The 
strike of the workers in the Caracas 
power and light companies would have 
been serious, but it was averted before 
the deadline, inasmuch as the union and 
the companies reached a tentative agree- 
ment by which the workers probably will 
gain. The Communists in the oil fields 
continued to agitate against the recently 
signed collective contracts with the Fed- 
eracion Sindical de Trabajadores Petro- 
leros de Venezuela. Still under way are 
the legal proceedings initiated by the 
Communist-controlled Syndical Unity 
Committee (reported in the July airgram 
published in the August 21, 1948, issue 
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: nave the contract annulled on the 
: unds that they are unconstitutional 
a at the same time violate the national 


jabor law. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORTATION OF SUGARCANE PLANTS AND 
SEEDS PROHIBITED 


The importation of sugarcane plants and 
seeds into Venezuela has been prohibited by 
Resolution No 2 of August 7, 1948, published 
in the Gaceta Oficial of the same date, ac- 
cording to a report dated August 10, 1948, 
from the United States Embassy at Caracas 

The importation of all necessary live ma- 
terials (such as seeds) related to sugarcane 
may be effected only by the Ministry of 
agriculture The Ministry will require such 
imports to be accompanied by a Certificate 
of Vegetable Sanitation issued by the proper 
technical official of the country of origin 

The above measure was taken to avoid the 
introduction into the country of new insect 
pests and other live bodies which may be 
harmful to agriculture and related industries 
of Venezuela. Port inspectors and customs 
officials are charged with the strict enforce- 
ment of the regulation, and infractions will 
be penalized in conformity with the Law on 
Vegetable and Animal Quarantine. 


Yugoslavia 
re 
Economic Conditions 


POPULATION CENSUS 


The Yugoslav Government has released 
preliminary population figures compiled 
from the national census taken on March 
15, 1948. These show that Yugoslavia 
had 15,751,935 inhabitants as of that 
date, distributed among the several Re- 
publics as follows: 


Republic Population 
Serbia 6, 523, 224 
Croatia 3, 749, 039 
Slovenia 1, 389, 084 
Bosnia-Hercegovina 2, 561, 961 
Macedonia 1, 152, 054 
Montenegro 376, 573 

Total 15, 751, 935 


According to the Federal Statistical 
Bureau of Yugoslavia, the same area, 
including the territory which was for- 
merly Italian, had 14,437,953 persons in 
1931. The total population has thus 
increased by 9.1 percent in 16 years. 

The Federal Statistical Bureau esti- 
mates, however, that there would have 
been 18,310,000 persons on March 15, 
1948, had not the war lowered the birth 
rate, cost Many lives, and led to large- 
scale emigration of minority groups and 
Germans. It is calculated on this basis 
that Yugoslavia today has 2,558,000 fewer 
inhabitants than if there had been no 
war. 

Also in large measure because of the 
war, women considerably outnumbered 
men on March 15, 1948: Males, 7,579,538; 
and females, 8,172,397. 

The following conclusions appear to 
be significant on the basis of preliminary 
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returns which cover cities and towns 
with more than 10,000 inhabitants: 

(1) Urban population has increased 
far more rapidly than the national aver- 
age during the past 16 years. 

(2) The most phenomenal growth has 
taken place in certain small industrial 
centers. 

(3) Many towns along the Dalmatian 
Coast and in the farming areas of Voj- 
vodina and Croatia have declined in pop- 
ulation. The depopulation in Vojvodina 
and Croatia is principally due to the emi- 
gration of German and Hungarian mi- 
norities as a result of the war. 

(4) Slovenia is the area of greatest 
urban growth, reflecting increased indus- 
trial activity. Each of the five largest 
Slovenian cities has at least doubled in 
population during the past 16 years. 

(5) Serbs are more than ever the most 
numerous group in Yugoslavia and al- 
most constitute an absolute majority. 
While many of the 6,523,224 inhabitants 
of Serbia are not Serbs, there are be- 
tween 1,000,000 and 2,000,000 Serbs in 
Bosnia-Hercegovina, Macedonia, and 
Montenegro. 

The Federal Statistical Bureau has 
announced that it will publish additional 
Statistics during the coming months. 
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Wednesdays, and Saturdays from 12:30 
to 13:30 G. M. T. 

Effective August 16, 1948, telephone 
services between the Netherlands and 
Spanish Morocco were reopened. The 
following net connections can be made: 
Alcazarquivir, Alcazarseguer, Arcila, Beni 
Enzar, Castillejos, Cuesta Colorada, 
Chauen, Laracke, Melusa, Nador, Rincon, 
Delmedik, Rio Martin, Segangan, Tetuan, 
and Zaio. 


Corinth Canal Opened 
Through U. S. Greek Aid 


The opening of the Corinth Canal for 
limited use on July 5 marked the virtual 
completion of the first of the major re- 
habilitation projects undertaken by the 
American Aid Mission to Greece and the 
U. S. Army Corps of Engineers. The 
Mission’s entire airfield reconstruction 
program was near completion by the 
same date. 


Brazilian State Plans 

New Highway Construction 
During the calendar year 1948 the 

State of Parana, Brazil, plans to spend 


US$2,025,000 in the construction and 
maintenance of neW and existing State 


highways. Plans for highway construc- 
tion call for expenditures of $1,266,917, 
while $758,000 is set aside for highway 
maintenance. These are expenditures 
by the State of Parana for its own State- 
supported system, which is distinct from 
the Federal Government Construction 
Program. 

Largest items for new construction are 
on roads from Curitiba to Uniao da 
Vitoria, US$456,000; Ortigueira to 
Apucarana, $338,000; Apucarana to Melo 
Peixoto, $174,000; and Palmeira to Irati, 
$117,000. 

Most important expenditures for road 
maintenance are on highways from 
Curitiba to Porto Alvorada, US$127,- 
000; Palmeira to Pato Branco, $95,000; 
Curitiba to Paranagua, $73,000; Curitiba 
to Ponta Grossa, $60,000; and Pirai to 
Jacarezinho, $58,000. 


Renewal of France-Portugal 
Shipping Service Announced 


The French shipping company, Union 
Industrial Maritime, has reestablished 
regular sailings between France and 
Portugal which had been suspended since 
the war. Renewal of this French serv- 
ice, which will maintain connections be- 
tween French ports and Lisbon and 
Leixoes was celebrated at Oporto with 
the arrival at Leixoes of the Port Navalo, 
a vessel of 1,440 deadweight tons with a 
speed of 10 knots. 


Surinam Takes Over 
Water Supply Company 


The Surinam government, by resolu- 
tion dated August 1, 1948, declares that 
it has taken control of the holdings of 
the N. V. Surinaamsche Waterleiding 
Maatschappij (Surinam Water Supply 
Company) in Surinam. 

This company was formed in the Neth- 
erlands in 1932 to furnish water to the 
city of Paramaribo. The shares of the 
company are owned by the Twentsche 
Bank and the Nederlandsche Handels- 
maatschappij, both of Amsterdam. 

A clause in the company’s contract 
gave the government the right to take 
over the company after 11 years, paying 
a minimum of 150 percent of the par 
value. 


Sweden Considering Plan 
To Ration Electric Power 


A report of Sweden’s Royal Board of 
Waterfalls says that it will be necessary 
to reintroduce rationing of electric power 
unless there is exceptionally heavy rain- 
fall this autumn. The report states that 
it is still too early to determine the ex- 
tent to which power deliveries may be 
restricted. The probable need for re- 
stricting the use of electricity by both 
industrial and private users, and for pro- 
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hibiting the use of electric heaters, hot- 
water boilers, and current for show- 
window illumination is recognized. 
Previous calculations made with re- 
gard to Sweden’s power-supply situation 
during the coming winter were based on 
the assumption that last winter’s heavy 
snowfall would result in spring floods 
that would swell the natural reservoirs in 
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major power-producing areas. These 
reservoirs were heavily drained during 
the severe drought of 1947. 
the public power-supply network, how- 
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Related Products 


FRODUCTION FIGURES, CHILE 


Woolen piece-goods production in 
Chile during the first 5 months of 1948 
totaled 2,320,289 meters; silk piece goods, 
957,580 meters; cotton piece goods, 8,917,- 
294 meters, knitting wool, 185,065 kilo- 
grams; and hemp and jute woven goods, 
847,858 kilograms. Hemp-fiber produc- 
tion totaled 5,881,200 kilograms and flax 
fiber production amounted to 702,700 
kilograms in the 1947-48 crop year. 


PRODUCTION AND EXPorTS, ANGOLA 


In 1947 Angola produced 35,535 kilo- 
grams of medicated cotton, 503,813 
meters of cotton piece goods, and 26,487 
cotton blankets, as compared with 34,784, 
139,706, and 2,848, respectively, in 1946. 

Exports in 1947, with 1946 figures in 
parentheses, included 5,479 tons of raw 
cotton, all to Portugal (7,250) ; and 12,161 
tons of sisal (14,349) , 5,288 tons of which 
went to the United States. Imports in- 
cluded 47 tons of cotton thread (63), and 
3,006 tons of bags and bagging (4,617). 
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Exhibits of Indian Products Overseas Envisaged 


The early appointment of an Inspec- 
tor-General of 
Europe and the 
countries of permanent exhibitions of In- 


trade commissioners in 


setting up in oversea 
dian products available for export are 
some of the steps contemplated by the 
Government of India for intensifying the 
export drive 





This is reported to have been revealed 
by the Commerce Minister of the Gov- 
ernment of K. C. Neogy, during 
discussions with Indian businessmen. 

A similar Inspector-General of trade 
is likely to be appointed 
for Asian countries, says the Government 
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of India Information Services. 
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